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POLITICAL LIFE. 


"THE American is called to play his part, whether it be cast 

in the higher or lower walks of life, amid many nov- 
elties of incident, situation, and emotion. It is true that as 
far as costume and many of the lesser appliances of char- 
acter are concerned, he adjusts himself in an antique mirror, 
and is guided in the mere language of his part by the 
prompting-book of fashions and habits long in use and bor- 
rowed from abroad. At a distance he hears the conflict of 
many kingdoms—the tumult of great masses of men striving 
together in ancient combinations, and around him lie the 
wrecks of a world of humanity that has passed or is swiftly 
passing away. As far, however, as the inner life of the 
man Is concerned, the fountains from which he draws 
his inspiration are fresh and new. The sky above him is 
a new sky, the earth beneath him is a new earth, and the 
living influences and life-guiding institutions about him are 
new institutions and new influences. With him, custom 
hath lost its sway,and Time and Change are the champions 
against the field. His life is not “rounded with a sleep,” 
but whirls perpetually through great diversities of accident 
and circumstance. 
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Humanity is here thrown back, as it were, upon its ori- 
ginal elements, and is constrained to work out its destiny 
by native hardihood and internal force alone. Like the 
rivers of the land, its course, 1t seems to us, is through scenes 
of more than ordinary grandeur and beauty; mountain 
elevations, illimitable plains, and valleys quiet and serene. 
If it chooses, however, perversely to abandon the track of 
nature, and to seek channels of its own through baser soils 
—so be it, and with the workman rest the wages of his 
folly. 

Along the way are scattered mdications of his progress, 
and far onward we see ste ‘adily advancing messengers that 
bear tidings of the times that are at hand. Te mporary in 
part, in part constant and abiding, are the signs that meet 
our eyes as we look abroad on ihe daily life, the growing 
customs, and the expanding character of the American 
People. Some of these shall pass away, because they are 
of the time, and some shall remain, durable as truth, because 
they are anchored in the permanent sou! of man. From 
an inspection of the first, we shall gather amusement suited 
to the hour; from the more serious scrutiny of the last, we 
shall derive grave omens of the chances that await the gen- 
erations yet to be. 

Whether the aspects of Political Life, as it now unfolds 
itself in our Republic, in stations high and low, on fields 
broad and narrow, are to be held as “belonging to the first 
or second of these classes might be matter ‘of question. 
With us they assume a double complexion ; at times full of 
dignity and a certain naked and Roman simplicity; at 
others broadening into all that we can conceive of the 
ludicrous and grotesque. A noble senator standing on the 
platform of the nation in the honest performance e of oni 
is to us an emblem of whatever is manly and imposing ; 
congress of three hundred deliberating on grand ie 
of polity, on the armed defences of the country, on the 
commerce that has wings in every quarter of the earth, are 
in such moments the embodied power, the living persona- 
tion of twenty-six sovereign empires. Here we breathe 
the inspiring air of Alps and Alleghany ; we are in the 
high places of the earth. But if, on the other hand, we 
enter the public room of a city ward, and discover a 
worthy individual, some forty years of age, bowed double 
with congratulations as he makes progress through the 
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throng of citizens; smiling upon faces that respond to him 
through squalor ; tender in his inquiries after the health of 
babes and wives at home, of whose existence he has noth- 
ing more than a daring conjectural knowledge ; then as- 
cending a tub, barrel, or platform as most convenient, tearing 
the air as if it were cambric muslin, and rending the ears 
of the assemblage with vociferations loud, false, or incohe- 
rent, as it may chance—we must confess we look upon a 
counterfeit presentment, from which every line of dignity, 
truth, and nobleness have been happily blotted by the artist. 

Political Life has its turnpikes, its half-way houses, its 
highways and its by-ways; there is a political costume and 
a political dialect we" without some knowledge of the road; 
and skill in the employment of the appropriate dress and 
idiom, the poor wayfarer would find himself, in truth, in 
foreign parts, and travelling on a thoroughfare that liter -ally 
leads to nothing. We propose, therefore, for the benefit of 
those gentlemen who admire but cannot reach, as well as 
for the edification of such as decry but do not covet 
advancement in the state, to make an inquiry into the Arts 
of the Politician, or the Game of Government, as practised 
under our own window and within sound of our own 
church-bells. 

In the first place, then, we must remark—in order to 
rescue ourselves from the charge of exaggeration, and our 
reader from the heinous sin of unbelief—that Political Life 
has a transforming power beyond any element we are ac- 
quainted with, except, perhaps, the water of stagnant ponds, 
which is said, by a quality inherent in and peculiar to its 
own ooze, to be capable of converting the silly and dull 
coated tadpole into the wide-awake, well-dressed, and open- 
mouthed bull-frog. Whether this legend be false or true, 
certain it is, that not only is the outward habit, organ, and 
feature of the Politician changed by the atmosphere he 
breathes and the life he lives, but the very soul and facul- 
ties, the minutest springs and movements of the man are 
modified. His risings and settings, his gait and gesture, 
the cast of his eye and the grasp of his hand, his garments, 
his dwelling, his walks and his pauses, are not only regulated 
by the new spirit that has entered into him, but the pupil 
of the mind’s eye itself becomes so enlarged or contracted 
that it imparts other and strange colors to whatever it con- 
templates. The moon, for example, is held by many pains- 
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taking and worthy people to be a round body that dispenses 
light, and planetary in its character : now suppose a law to 
be enacted by an opposite party to veil the moon with 
blankets in order to arrest its action upon the tides, which 
it might be alleged is prejudicial to the interest of ferry- 
masters and fishermen; why,out marches our Politician with 
-agrave face and gives the whole hypothesis over to the 
devil by a bold assertion that the moon is a large Dutchess 
County cheese, and he can bring affidavit-men who were 
in at the churning. Rivers flow or stagnate, numbers con- 
stitute a riotous mob or a peaceful jmeeting of citizens, 
bullion is heavy or light, and bank-paper rags or money, 
according to the prevailing humour of the believer. An 
enactment, which in its plain record, its sections and sub- 
sections duly ordered, seemed to him, at the first glance, a 
law of most excellent and wholesome tendency, begins, as 
the truth grows upon him, (after a brief and business-like 
conversation with the executive,) to expand into a many- 
headed hydra that threatens to devour the Union and all 
the little children, and the Lord knows what besides ! 

We will suppose our Politician to have attained this 
useful facility of viewing the world and whatever it inherits 
of good, bad, or indifferent, through either end of the tele- 
scope ; the first great lesson in his art is achieved. 

His next business is—attendance on public meetings and 
at places of resort. Here he acquires the Politician’s ver- 
nacular, and becomes familiar with the features and voices 
of the leaders and orators of his party. His own counte- 
nance after awhile comes to be known, and by keeping it 
constantly at red-heat, as if the fire of his zeal were un- 
quenchable, he begins to be reckoned and recognised as a 
useful member of the faction. Now a little judicious fawn- 
ing well bestowed, a little activity opportunely displayed, 
and he will have emerged from the hedges and thickets in 
which he has been beating without a prospect of sport, and 
lo! he is on the Avenue. 

If not a blood-nag, he may, at least, prove himself a good 
draught-horse, kind in _ harness, end of most exceeding 
meekness and steadiness of gait. Without Romulus, Rome 
had not been built; without a patron, our Politician cannot 
ripen. He, therefore, becomes the factotum of some emi- 
nent manager; runs of errands from meeting to meeting, 
ward to ward, collecting small statistics, popular rumors, 
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and tap-room gossip, and at length one auspicious Sunday, 
tarries from church, and ventures to indite a handbill. 

This elegant production, (grander than the Paradise Lost 
in the eyes of its happy author,) shines out for a fortnight 
or more the glory of walls, pumps, and fences, until washed 
into oblivion by the first pelting shower that falls. No mat- 
ter, our aspiring gentleman is not dampened, for in the 
mean time he has had the felicity of being named as one of 
a committee of five to retire from one of the lesser assem- 
blies of the ward, to draft resolutions “expressive of the 
sense of the meeting.” This is certainly one of the most 
trying tasks that could be imposed on the wit of man. 
Here has been a gathering of some two hundred individu- 
als, who for more than an hour have had their noses in the 
direction of a sallow-faced gentleman, in dim spectacles, 
who has been stultifying them with a prescription com- 
ig pounded of one-third newspaper, one-third scripture illus- 
# tration, and the balance general slang ; and now, forsooth, 
a as if it were the pleasantest thing in the world, five plain- 

witted gentlemen are detailed from the mass to express the 

“sense of the meeting,” in twelve sonorous paragraphs, 
‘ very appropriately headed “Resolutions,” to denote the 
« mortal agony and determination with which they were 
4 brought forth. 

The next labor of the Politician, and the next indication 
of his progress in the regards of his party, is the appoint- 
ment to carry a conspicuous banner in a public procession. 
From this time forth, he is acknowledged as a full lay- 
brother of the order, useful, zealous, and unflinching ; 
4 although it must be confessed, that the banner-staff pressed 
: with such force on the gastric region, on this first public 
3 trial, as to impair the poor man’s digestion for more than a 
week. Unflinching, did we say? Wo betide the poor 
rascal if he should draw back or betray the slightest symp- 
tom of reluctance, though he were called on to swallow a 
provision bag lined with Jack Cade, Tom Paine, and the 
immortal Pantagruel himself, Pleasanter employment is, 
however, just now furnished for his appetite, for, as a par- 
ticular favor, he is endowed by one of his patronising 
friends, with a ticket of admission to a grand barbecue or 
festival, and there it is that he takes another step in Political 
Life, and offers a volunteer toast, in his own name. 

He may now be regarded as a public man, but the em- 
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phatic seal is not yet stamped on his character, until a cer- 
tain eventful evening arrives. On this occasion, there 
chances to be a thin attendance at the ward meeting ; the 
candles burn low; the older speakers have been called for, 
but called in vain ; when a small, round man, with a face 
as pale as ashes, is seen struggling through the crowd at 
one corner of the room. To the astonishment, the utter 
and entire petrification of almost every man in the audience, 
he makes his way to the platform, dismisses his hat, and 
a and as true as water flows and working-beams 

ibrate, he stretches out his arm and begins to deliver a 
Wi ; am-actual speech, full of live similes, earthquakes, 
battles, banners, and~ternadoes, not to mention a mixed 
metaphor of a Leviathan, or some—such monster, riding 
through the land, like the illustrious Lafayette, in a tri- 
umphal barouche. 

At the conclusion of this effort, the meeting very ration- 
ally considering that the orator has had his turn, try their 
own lungs in three overwhelming cheers, every one of which 
sounds, in the ears of our Politician, like the general shout 
of a nation of freemen, hailing their deliverer. 

The full glory of his career now breaks upon him: there 
is nothing which he cannot achieve by the power of his 
eloquence; he has but to lift up his voice, and the highest 
station heart could desire is his. In the mean time, how- 
ever, to keep in practice, and to prevent his oratory from 
running to waste, he is despatched into New Jersey or 
Connecticut, during a warmly contested election, to cheer 
up the hearts of the faithful; and since the last comet, no 
such luminary has crossed their horizon, dashing hither and 
thither, brandishing his arms aloft, and shouting “ Freedom,” 
at the top of his lungs, as if he expected to produce by the 
clamor an actual aerial descent of the goddess from the 
clouds for the express purpose of carrying the then pending 
contest. 

Who can deny services like these, or doubt their value ? 
The period has at length arrived for rewarding this assidu- 
ous and laborious member of the party. He has plied his 
cane at public meetings, he has supported banners, he has 
contrived handbills and penned resolutions, he has spoken, 
he has shouted in the cause, and he is made an Alderman! 

Ubiquity has now become an important attribute of our 
political Hercules. He must be seen everywhere ; heard 
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of everywhere; must be known as a getter-up of theatrical 
benefits and charity balls, and a puller-down of public 
abuses and overgrown monopolies. At steamboat niall 
at the departure of packets, on all festival occasions, whether 
Hibernian fiddlings, or steamship entertainments, he must 
be there; like Dr. Faustus, the fiend would tear him if he 
failed the hour. He staggers under a pressure of engage- 
ments, and seems laboring with some spasmodic affection, 
which perpetually lifts his right arm and contracts the 
fingers of the hand corresponding to the grasp of salutation. 

In this way, his voice becomes at length as familiar as 
the toll of the town-clock ; his person is recognised like 
the town-hall itself, and the poor man’s hand is as much 
“ frequented” as the open thoroughfare of the same. ‘This 
accomplishes his purpose ; his name is known and talked 
of, and although in these innumerable places he has never 
said or done one memorable thing or single act, that, taken 
by itself, would be considered as of the slightest moment, 
yet so thoroughly are the public blinded by this perpetual 
whirl and motion, appearance and reappearance, in the 
form of toast or sentiment, song, speech, or resolution, that 
this empty-pated pufti-ball, is in the course of time regard- 
ed as an able, popular, and influential character. 

With ubiquity, assurance, broad-faced, boundless, and 
invincible, is a necessary attendant. How meek a man is 
our Juggler | ! How patiently he bears all the burdens men 
can lay upon him! With how swift an assumption does he 
accept the utmost duties that can be imposed! No matter 
how arduous, how high, how low, how deep the labor that 
is suggested, he will undertake it all. On all committees, 
whether financial, military, civil, or charitable, you cannot 
baulk him. That problem in alms-giving, in science, lite- 
rature, or gastronomy, cannot be contrived so tough that he 
will not solve it. He would gravely set about squaring a 
circle, or calculating the longitude, if called upon, without 
for a moment entertaining the thought of advancing his own 
want of knowledge or fitness as a reasonable plea for de- 
clining toact. No! no! all is fish that comes to his net, and 
goes to make up the grand chowder of his political reputa- 
tion. What matters it to him whether he makes his pro- 
gress by a fair, straight-forward, honest head-wind, or if 
his sail catches every little trifling flaw, side-current, and 
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gust of air—though he be constantly required to shift the 
helm, to veer, to tack, to beat up and down, to box the 
compass, to ride on the “ Hog’s Back,” to divide “ Hen and 
Chickens,” as long as he can keep from the perdition of the 
“ Frying Pan !” 

It is now for a time a question whether this man shall 
continue to rise in his profession, or whether he is doomed 
to linger in a dull and tedious mediocrity for the remainder 
of his natural life; in other words, whether he shall be 
allowed to play the demagogue and people’s man on a large 
scale, or whether he is to be confined entirely to the pur- 
lieus of the city, the arena of the tap-room and porterhouse. 

At first, we think we discover in him adownward tendency ; 
but look again, and lo! the creature is as busy as a polypus 
in summer, stretching out a hand here and a hand there, 
and still another there, and so effectually devoting his office 
and his leisure to his own purposes, that he has no sooner 
ceased to be an Alderman for the City, than he has become 
a Member of Congress for the nation; at which, it is true, 
his simple-minded “old friends in the country are vastly as- 
tonished, never dreaming that the man “had it in him,” 
and ignorant as their own unshorn lambs of the machinery 
by which the deficiency of natural organs was ingeniously 
supplied. 

He has now attained an age and station which require 
that some extraordinary development of his greatness should 
be made. Shall it exhibit itself in the shape of a “Dinner 
to Mr. Whiff”—the presentation of “two silver goblets and 
a punch apparatus,” or shall it come in the more imposing 
form of a * Visit” to the Northern, Southern, or Western 
States, as it may happen ? 

The select friends of the great man—in other words, the 
proprietors of Mr. Whiff, the Politician, in fee-simple, and 
who take upon themselves to play off the puppet for such pur- 
poses as they may think convenient and proper—have fixed, 
we will suppose, upon the “ Visit,” as affording material of the 
most comprehensive kind, Now the trumpets begin to blow : 
banners are unfurled, and by dint of skilful paragraphs and 
the assumption of an immense interest in the slightest move- 
ments of Mr. Whitl, on the part of certain operatives or 
“ wire-workers,” the nation, or a considerable portion of it, 
is thrown into a state of intense and most uncomfortable 
excitement. It is announced, with the utmost solemnity, 
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in a morning paper, that Mr. Whiff lodged the night before 
last in ‘Tompkinsville ; and such was the anxiety to get a 
glimpse of his person and listen to his well-known eloquence, 
that the large room of the largest public house was con- 
verted into lodgings to furnish accommodations for the 
thousands, who retired to their couches highly delighted and 
soothed by the effects of his oratory ! 

The afternoon journal, not to be outdone in this grand 
overture of trumpets, makes its appearance with a chubby 
news-boy at the head of its columns, waving a fragment of 
pocket-handkerchief, with “ Postscript!” worked on in large 
type, and divulges the astounding fact, that “ just as our in- 
formant was leaving, Mr. Whiff had put his foot on board 
the *‘ Adeline Elmira, for the purpose of crossing Smith’s 
Ferry for ‘Tomtown, on the other side, which he was ex- 
pected to reach in about twenty minutes from the time of 
embarkation |” 

Thus by devoting a daily column to the sayings and doings 
of Mr. Whiff, and by emphasizing his most trifling acts and 
adventures, the blood of the populace is set on fire, and at 
last Mr. Whiff arrives. Here is a pretty tumult! A com- 
pact mob, like another Argus, apparently all eyes, presses 
toward the wharf, and the very moment the Great Man 
lands, he is snatched from his feet and hurried into an open 
carriage, about which another crowd is gathered to stare at 
the Illustrious, just escaped, as it were, out of the belly of 
the sea-monster at the landing. 

Now ensues a scene in which the Politician plays the 
leading character, with a swarm of citizens at his skirts by 
way of supernumeraries and subordinates. Mr. Peter Whiff, 
standing erect in his carriage (with a tail dragging behind 
of which the joints are hacks, coaches, light wagons, sulkies, 
and milk carts,) advances through the main streets, bowing 
graciously to such heads and faces as may present themselves 
from balconies, house-tops, and areas. On_ floats the tri- . 
umphal procession, and sundry little short-legged gentlemen 
make it their business to ply their paddles ahead of the car- 
riage of Mr. Whiff, and to cast frequent glances of profound 
reverence and enthusiasm towards the person of that dis- 
tinguished gentleman. An old lady, a devout admirer of 
great men, stands against the Park railing, with a pocket- 
glass at her eye surveying the outlines of Mr. Whiff’s per- 
son, and satisfying herself of the actual outward dimensions 
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of that wonderful individual—of whom she has heard so 
much, and knows so little. 

Every now and then as he passes, some window, some 
roof, or church vestibule, goes into a spasm, the most marked 
symptoms of which are a violent waving of black beaver 
hats, anda deep guttural noise, emitted from the throat. 
Meantime the Hero takes snuff and waves his pocket- 
handkerchief enchantingly, relieving himself at times, how- 
ever, by sustaining his coat-skirts with the aid of his two 
hands thrust underneath the same : about this posture there 
is always an air of coolness and dignity which has its effect 
with the populace. He at length reaches the public house, 
his destined quarters; is hurried up the steps, thrust out 
of a window, and although the poor man’s throat is almost a 
turnpike of dust, and his lungs in scarcely better condition 
than a blacksmith’s bellows out of use for a twelvemonth, he 
must make a speech. 

At the conclusion another ecstacy pervades the mob; the 
Great Man withdraws, is fed, watered, and put to bed, like 
the great South American Lama. The next day he is roused 
at day light or thereabouts bya committee of citizens, and from 
that moment till the going down of the sun he is put steadily 
to the pleasant torture of having his whole body shaken, his 
joints disturbed, and his tongue unhinged by incessant grasp- 
ings, welcomes, and salutations, A second day he is 
transported from place to place, Halls of Science, Town 
Halls, Lecture Rooms, Repositories, Theatres, and Public 
Buildings, Squares, Wharfs, and Cemeteries, until he almost 
covets a snug property in one of the last, where he would 
doubtless lie very quiet and easy, unless there happened to 
bea “wire-worker,” or committee-man, in the next grave. A 
third day, and there is no pause; a new round of objects de- 
mands his attention, the neighboring villages, the almshouse, 
penitentiaries. and what not, are to be visited: and visited 
they are, and at each and every of these Mr. Whiff disem- 
bogues a speech; in fact, wherever he goes, like a public 
fountain, he is one ceaseless spout, spout, spout ! and like that 
too, whatever he utters falls back into the original basin, 
and is redelivered over and over again. 

The public sympathies have by | this time been taxed to 
the utmost, and the capabilities of Mr. Whiff’s constitution 
so thoroughly tested, that “his duties at Washington,” or 
“urgent business at home,” calls him away, and the town is 
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again allowed to relapse into a comparatively calm and 
temperate condition. ‘The rocket has exploded; we have 
seen all the brilliancy it could display, and can afford to be 
content until the state pyrotechnists shall be pleased to “ let 
off” another 

We have thus compounded the character of a Politician 
by the synthetic process, and now, in pursuance of the more 
ordinary line of our duty, let us for a moment apply the 
analytical, and take in pieces the puppet we have construct- 
ed; in order that we may learn what proportion the wood, 
hay, and stubble bear to each other in the machine, and also 
by what springs it is set in motion. 

What then do we discover ? 

In the first place, a radical unfitness in the man, for the 
part he has assumed ; an entire unconsciousness of the re- 
quirements and duties of the character. In him we discern 
no primal sympathy with mankind which urges him into the 
vocation ; no strong, stern sense of the wants, capacities, 
and rights of the race whose champion he proposes to enact. 
What to him are the people? Painted faces, shadows, au- 
tomata—any thing rather than beings full to overflowing of 
passions, sensibilities, convictions—creatures with hearts in 
their bosoms, and heads whose only deficiency lies in an in- 
ability to discern the nothingness of such as pretend to serve 
and guide them. 

With this moral incapacity, exists an intellectual quite as 
broad and startling. Past ages have not been his study ; 
Sydney nor Adams, nor the constellation that lives and shines 
in history, have furnished for him the lustre in which great 
minds love to walk and meditate. What knows he of the 
past ? The utmost retrospection of his memory is to the date 
of some war, some junto or coalition, which shall serve him 
as a topic of partisan declamation. Of the present? Not 
the spirit that moves and animates the masses of mankind, 
and makes itself visible and audible in amended charters, 
reclaimed rights, and disfranchised despotisms. No! with 
him the chroncicle of the hour is sufficient for the hour. 

The nearest Gazette can instruct him in the latest party tri- 
umph; in the proceedings of the last grand convention assem- 
bled to nominate some cypher or other to an office of trust 
and authority, and teach him to calculate the chances of ob- 
taining a snug sinecure in the event of his election. While 
others are battling and dying under the true flag of their 
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country for the privileges of men, he prefers to march in some 
street-procession, under a more peaceful, a less perilous 
emblem. 

We would not have jam fight; but we would have him 
enter upon the business of statesman and legislator with a 
knowledge, a feeling knowledge, of the great sacrifices others 
are elsewhere making to achieve rights and institutions 
which he is called on to perpetuate and secure. We would 
have him consecrate himself to the service of the state by 
a baptism nobler than that of the brewhouse; by a life 
including less effort to drown the divine calling of the patriot 
in the clamor of trumpets, the roll of vacant drums, and the 
idle shouts of multitudes. 

Again, this man’s little regard for the people, is shown in 
the peculiar mode of progression which he adopts: instead 
of being advanced by the spontaneous popular will, he move 
forward on a frame-work of caucuses and committees, on 
which he stands as dexterously balanced as the best posture- 
master of them all. He does not fight his battles in the 
naked and real strength of the popular cause, but prefers to 
wage a war of junto with junto; to plot and counterplot in 
committee, and to represent the mass, in all his political 
movements, by a figure of speech. The result is as might 
be expected; he moves up this wooden staircase, precari- 
ous scaffolding, step by step, and from a mere eroundling 
comes in time to be master of the house, without a solitary 
tittle to justify his occupancy; without, in fact, the real regards 
of the nation. But wo betide him, if one day a blast should 
arise when he thinks not, and rushing against the frail fabric 
of his fortunes, sweep them away into utter and irreversible 
oblivion. 

The selfish insincerity of this character is again betrayed 
in the false and sounding style of his declamation. His ora- 
tory is vague, hollow, and purposeless ; full of tropes, figures, 
and apostrophes, but wanting in genuine earnestness and 
truth. He is the noisiest of the worshippers, but he is not on 
that account more of a believer in the worship. Instead of 
the plain, manly directness which becomes one who is ut- 
tering truths deep as life, and on which much of the happiness 
of life depends, he converts his discourse into a sort of oper- 
atic rehearsal, in which all the quavers, flourishes, and varia- 
tions of the language are attempted. Or, onthe other hand, 
he bursts upon us in a tropical exuberance of flowers, sun- 
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beams, and prattling waters; concluding perhaps with a 
terrific tornado, or volcanic outbreak. His heart is not 
there, and all that he conjures up is fantastical, unreal, and out 
of place. His written productions partake of the same grand 
element of insincerity : they are loud, sonorous, and empty ; 
full of Johnsonian gravity and indigenous no-meaning. 

Another pernicious ingredient in the Politician we have 
attempted to delineate, is a hunger and thirst for office ;— 
not a desire to hold office because office must be held, or 
from an absolute avarice of the emoluments of place, but a 
passion for office for the sake of office, an affection for the 
petty consequence, the brief authority, with which it is 
clothed by his own imagination, and the misjudging people 
by whom he is surrounded. 

The holders of office resemble, in our humble judgment, 
the holders of the carriage box-seat ; exalted above us, it is 
true ; endowed with certain badges a authority, the whip, 
reins, and coachman’s hat—but acting throughout in our 
behalf and for our convenience, although certain dullards 
along the road may choose to regard them as the very 
miracles and patterns of humanity, the envy of taverns, the 
glory of bar-rooms, the wonder and delight of large public 
houses. 

These gentlemen seem to regard themselves as enjoying 
an exclusive prescriptive right to places of trust and profit ; 
and we are almost satisfied that anatomical investigation 
would discover a conformation of body peculiarly suited to 
the occupancy of aldermen’s chairs and clerk’s cushions. 

It is a fact that will bear scrutiny, we think, that there 
are thousands in the United States who prefer the wages of 
office to the rewards of regular industry, and who would 
render twice the amount of labor for one dollar of govern- 
ment pay, which would be required to produce the same re- 
turn in the ordinary course of trade. They feel that they 
are resting under the shadow of the government wings ; that 
let what will happen, the quarter’s salary will arrive in due 
season, and that their sole responsibility and duty are to toil 
blindly on, heeding nothing, anxious for nothing but the pre- 
dominance of the party planet that sustains them in their 
place. 

To do justice, however, to the character we have descri- 
bed, it must be confessed that there is less of this greed 
for salary than might be expected ; though he does not fail 
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in the long-run to discover some Pactolian stream that can 
be diverted into his own treasury, in the shape of perquisite, 
commission on avenues, or other honorary job, He there- 
fore, like others, at last associates office with the happiest 
incidents of his life: the setting up of a new carriage from 
the proceeds, the erection of a more stylish dwelling-house, 
or the giving of his first grand entertainment, with new brass 
lamps, ‘and mulatto waiters to match. 

To all these radical errors and deficiencies is to be added 
another circumstance of some moment. The multiplicity 
of objects in which he is obliged to feel or feign an interest, 
and the diversities of character he 1s expected | to sympathize 
with, as a man of the people, tend to dissipate the elements 
of his own natural character, and to destroy its original bias. 
No single feeling in his breast, no faculty or quality, save an 
all-absorbing tact, has time to ripen or mature, and his whole 
nature is overrun with a growth of noxious, distorted, and 
unwholesome objects. A few of the primary instincts may 
maintain their place, but the integrity, the truth and beauty 
which belong to a nature nobly and courageously developed, 
are not there. 

Better would it have been for him had he devoted his life 
to the contrivance of a mill-wheel, or the production of a 
single excellent specimen of timothy or asparagus; for then 
there would have been something like honesty in the man, 
an enthusiasm true and unaffected, and a vein of thought 
which might have been relied on as genuine and pure. 

I orgetting entirely the claims of nature and the commands 
of conscience, he leads a life of manceuvre, duplicity, and 
stratagem. He is the slave of time and chance. An error 
of salutation ; a solecism of opinion; a single false step in 
the grand train of political plotting, frights him more than 
the bugbears of conscience or the alarms of reason. He 
lives in a wheel of destiny—where a moment’s pause, a 
hair-breadth deviation, would destroy him. He has leased 
out his life to clowns and quid-nuncs, and has no more choice 
of action or locomotion, than the Sultan surrounded by a 
troop of bloody-minded Janissaries. His life is therefore false, 
hollow, and servile. There is sufficient of external gilding to 
dazzle the multitude, and to achieve mere worldly success ; 
but the heart is wiser than the head, and there he fails. After 
all, the world and the world’s affections are not with him. 
He serves a purpose ; he can ride his stage like the sorriest 
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hackney of them all; and then he is taken from the harness, 
and succeeded by a jade as poor and wretched, but just as 
serviceable. In time he may live to be turned upon the 
common, and when his hour arrives he drops into a cold, 
cheerless, and unapplauded grave. 

The True Statesman, with nature’s stamp of supremacy 
on every action, ascends from the midst of the people by slow 
degrees, and attains his zenith of power and splendor, through 
a long tract of diligent and steady labor. 

He begins with no ostentatious parade of banners or bustle 
of zeal in the popular cause. He plants his first steps on 
the foundation-principles of government; reaches forth his 
arms to such branches and buttresses as history and human- 
ity may furnish; and by a slow progress succeeds at last 
in scaling a height from which he may look forth on the 
kingdoms of the earth, and learn how the world is governed. 
In this pursuit no petty spirit of partisanship is engendered ; 
the small pomp of personal consequence is abashed. 

Deaf to the idle tumult of the hour, he hears the loud cry 
of despairing nations; the voices of the prison-house; the 
sundering of fetters, strong as death; the eager welcome of 
dawning light—and, as God is with them—the shout of en- 
franchisement and deliverance. His soul shoots along the 
axis of the earth, to the north and to the south; and either 
ocean, only, arrests its eager sympathies. 

But are the interests of his own day and nation forgotten 
in this wide survey of Past and Present? No, rather re- 
membered the more, and served the more truly. From a 
mind pregnant with whatever other times and other people 
have done or suffered in the great cause of human happiness, 
spring the guarded rights, the enlightened welfare of the 
country that he calls his own. ‘The fiercer the assault, the 
more secret the breach made elsewhere against the immuni- 
ties of mankind, the steadier the defence, the more sagacious 
the protection of the same privileges athome. On all occa- 
sions, In every imminent emergency, he is prepared to justify 
the principle of his faith, and to give a new sanction to the 
institutions under which he dwells. He lives in the eye of 
Truth and Liberty. He shall descend to his grave with 
the tears and blessings of mankind. 


M. 
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AUTHORSHIP. 


V [HE Author’s pursuit is its own reward. While other 

occupations are laid aside and forgotten when they 
have attained their immediate purpose, the Author’s employ- 
inent is fresh and constant; it unites both means and end in 
itself; itis the race and the prize, the toil and happiness. 
What has been once done remains a way-mark, a perpetual 
monument for the future, The merchant leaves no track 
on the ocean; the politician’s harangues are imprinted on 
barren air; but the humblest genuine versifier or essayist 
has his fair hope of remembrance. This is encouragement 
enough to literary studies, were there no other. It 1s some- 
thing to anticipate fame, the backward glances of the next 
generation, and have one’s reputation, if it survive at all, 
connected with the very momentary impressions which 
guide the pen, be one’s own historian, aye, a perpetual actor 
on the scene, as new a thousand years hence as at the mo- 
ment, while the world is disputing about the victories of 
great commanders and the very names of great inventors. 
There cannot be any hesitation im our tribute to Lord Ba- 
con, but opinion varies as to the character and abilities of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

This is fame; but even the temporary gratifications of 
authorship are more numerous than those of other callings. 
The author is at once actor and spectator in the world; he 
has a double relish of society, in his own employment and 
the pursuits of others. He carries about with him his unfail- 
ing resources everywhere. The man of business is ill at ease 
away from his companions; he is nothing without his clerks 
and leger: but the fine dreams and speculations of the 
author never fail him. His actions are so religious, that 
Sunday or a holiday makes no interruption in them: per- 
haps they have a finer cast. He, after all, is the true autocrat, 
for the most independent rich man rolls along i in his carriage 
to furnish him with a subject of reflection. Whatever disas- 
ters may happen in the world, he is sure to gain something 
as an observer. Every class of society pays something to 
the rich treasury of his mind. Nature and art as well as the 
mechanical parts of life are his property, for he catches the 
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rapid glancing shades, and holds them his own on the printed 
page. 

There can be no reward to an author greater than 1s 
afforded by the very occupation of writing. ‘This is his 
moment of ec ame, reputation, wealth, are but 
incentives, incitements on the road to this end. It is his 
moment of trial, the test of the reality of his dreams, the 
tangible realization of hope, the embrace of art. How nobly, 
like Sir Walter Scott, after his morning's toil in his closet, 
can he let himself down from his good society, and in his 
play moments lead in ordinary conversation! It is nothing 
for such a man to impress ordinary men, when he comes 
from the banquet of the immortals. ‘The best writers should 
be the best talkers, and they would be if they had the proper 
audiences; but, wanting these, they want every thing, and 
pass with the world for dull, melancholy men. 

{tis in his privacy, at the very moment the man of the 
world is lost and perplexed, that the author summons his 
best resources. ‘The most fortunate conversation Is not al- 
Ways Satisfactory ; it requires so many congruities of time, 
place, and humor; the subjects of discourse may be unteel- 
ing, or a melancholy theme be marred by a careless inter- 
ruption. A man of genius or sentiment may listen so long 
without hearing any thing to touch his soul—his own best 
efforts are so likely to be thrown away upon an unripe oc- 
casion, or to unfriendly ears—it is not strange he retires to 
solitude and his beloved desk, the dumb wood growing into 
a companion by force of hissympathy. Here he surrenders 
himself to the noblest of all enthusiasm, “ the scholar’s melan- 
choly, which is emulation.” 

He is truly as jealous of his thought as true love of its 
fancies. He is not there in want of society, for he has all 
the past, the company of congenial authors from age to age. 
in books the author and his true readers are contemporaries. 
They are one in thought and soul. Alteration of time seems 
relative only to the grosser affairs of the world; it does not 
interfere with their friendship—Shakspeare, Sydney, Dray- 
ton, Drummond, Wordsworth, are friends. Difference of 
Time is annihilated. In Eternity, the life-time of Poets, are 
not all contemporaries ? 

Has the Author then no difficulties? Yes, he has them 
at home and abroad. Inthe very nature of his pursuits, from 
the sacrifice of delicacy and sensibility—in his reception 
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from the world. When he most wants encouragement, he 
meets with neglect and distrust. 

A condition of society may be imagined, in which the 
Author, from the first commencement of his undertaking to 
think for the world, may always find listeners, and be wel- 
comed with the sweet words of friendship ; where his per- 
son shall be honored, and his books reverenced for the truth 
and wisdom they contain; where no banquet shall be com- 
plete without the leaven of his conversation; and to be his 
intimate shall be a fashionable passport. but this state of 
happiness to the Author is yet in advance of the present era. 
The old battle for Truth and Elevation of Thought must be 
yet fought many times, and the tears of many ‘martyrs to 
poetry and scholarship be shed on the soil before that golden 
harvest of praise is gleaned. There is a principle of ‘allegi- 
ance in men singly to bind them to the most skilful and able 
of their acquaintanc es; no man of genius ever was without 
a few friends, but these are of little avail in the tumultuous 
conflicts of the world—there it is well if the truth survive 
though the prophet perish. The Author, in selecting the 
calling of Literature, must always find a life of toil at home 
and misconception abroad ; he will be misinterpreted, jeered 
at, despised, till he has rae himself worthy by the trial. 
By these hardships he is educated and strengthened in soul ; 
every new misfortune is a new victory. Hf he would teac h 
mankind to bear suflering, he must first endure. Itisa part 
of the false modesty of the age to shrink from this plain 
statement, and attempt to palliate the ills of authorship by 
referring them to imprudence, neglect of gain, and the like. 
The Poet must be a man of the world at the same time; he 
is recommended to pass a portion of the day in some profit- 
able pursuit, and give his leisure hours to composition, as if 
this were mere play and sport; or as if it were better he 
should not write at all. Many men of genius may be cut 
down into men of business, but the reverse process 1s not so 
obvious. 

An Author now seidom ventures to state his case with the 
public. He either retires with the stricken deer to weep 
alone, or, by a strong effort of the will, abandons his books, 
leaves his seclusion, and comes forward to fall or rise in ac- 
tive life,as it may happen. Literature suffers by this choice, 
and the world suffers, too, if it knew its own advantage ; the 
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Author himself makes a poor exchange for the world’s best 
gifts, if he extinguishes a spark of the poetic fire within. 

The old complaints of the misfortunes of the literary life 
have mostly indeed died away. A certain latitude of con- 
duct seems to have been allowed to authors formerly; they 
were privileged in eccentricity, and spared the disgrace of 
hse improvidence, by a kind of benefit of clergy. Now, 
none 1s so hardy as ever to claim the benefit of this indul- 
gence. Modern society is as ruthless and exacting as an 
old-fashioned parent in the suppression of weakness and 
tears. It has no sympathy with sorrow or melancholy : all 
its cry Is action, action ; let every thing be onward and suc- 
cessful. 

The world should remember that the very fineness of 
perception of the author, his exquisiteness of feeling, often 
arises from his very errors and lapses in society. 

A single life is the first best qualification of an author. 
Hlis attention must not be distracted by variety of pursuits. 
The world must be content to have him do one thing well, 
and honor his retirement, grant him liberally books, aia 
means of subsistence : but let the author be true to himself, 
and not sacrifice his talent to even honest gains. Let not 
wealth disturb his simplicity of life: nor honor make him 
proud, or power make him contemptuous. Let him remem- 
ber his days of penury, and the noble toil which made him 
what he is. Let him be an author always, in the best sense 
of the literary character, of the open heart, the wise charity, 
credulous in the belief of good, nor be led astray by the 
world’s indulgence after he ‘has been nurtured by its opposi- 
tion. His calling i is sacred and apart. In days of quiet, in 
the clear insight of a calm well- regulated mind, let his days 
be passed before the world, that he may be called upon for 
words of advice, encouragement, and warning ; let his life 
be like the well-spring to ‘which men resort for health and 
refreshment, not the troubled stream which is led away 
from its tranquil mountain haunt to be tortured into the ser- 
vice of trade and avarice. D 
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BRYANT’S AMERICAN POETS.* 


V E, will soon have the fullest documentary evidence on 
the subject of American Poetry; Mr. Bryant has 
given us selections from seventy-eight authors; George P. 
Morris the melodies of two hundred more: each of these 
gentlemen promise us other volumes to follow, and we hear 
from another quarter of a projected huge octavo, which is 
likely to rival the great bed of Ware in incentives to somno- 
lency. We pray that the subject may be fairly exhausted ; 
that we may know the best and worst of it. We must con- 
fess to a kind of weariness of soul at the sight, month after 
month, in the magazines, of Essays on American Literature, 
Lives of Neglected Poets, and the eternal Criticisms of Bry- 
ant and Halleck. We have e certainly some authors who have 
written well, and who perhaps are even undervalued in the 
midst of this universal panegyric for want of proper dis- 
crimination; but this talk of American poetry is oftener 
made the vehicle of exaggerated personal friendship, or well 
paid newspaper puffery. This abuse of Criticism must soon 
cure itself. Poetic reputation is not like a bank-note, to be 
made and unmade in a day, at the will of any body of ed- 
itors who sit as directors over the poetical currency. The 
literary habits of the country need reform, but the reform, 
we believe, cannot be expected from mere critics, however 
well they may execute the duties of their calling. It is the 
office of the critic to follow, not to head, We need authors 
first, and critics will follow afterwards. The subtlety of Jef- 
frey, the vigor of Gifford, or the sympathy of Hazlitt, would 
be of little advantage tous now. The passion of one great 
Poet, poured forth with energy to fill the public mind, would 
do more to purify the national taste, and elevate the national 
intellect, than the talent of all the reviews that were ever 
written. It must be seen that as yet we have had no emi- 
nent author, either of prose or poetry, to exert any great 
influence over the literature of the country. We have had 
local, sectarian writers, men of single ideas, a vast array of 








* Selections from the American Poets, by William Cullen Bryant. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1840. ismo., pp. 316. 
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respectability ; authors complete in the second and third 
rate exhibitions of talent, but no one man of universality. 
We do not propose at present to conjecture the causes of 
this; some will find a sufficient apology in the activity of 
the public mind in other walks ; 3 some will say that we have 
acted epic poems, and the poet’s narrative will come in due 
time ; others will think that a great genius, like Goethe or 
Byron, is the gift of God, and can be created by no previous 
preparation whatever. The eflect of a great Poet arising 
amongst us would be the cultivation of literature to a greater 
extent than has been seen in any nation. As yet Literature 
has been dependent upon chance or caprice; it has been 
the gratification of idleness, a relaxation from other duties, 
but very rarely the true and constant aim of an entire life. 
A young collegian publishes a poetical address, a gentleman 
of taste and fashion gets out adull poem in octavo, a senator 
writes sonnets ; we hear periodically of a new Epic growing 
portentous in the back woods: those who can write and 
do write well have not sufficient impulse of genius to carry 
them through any great work, and drop off quietly into 
other pursuits. ‘This is the sum of the poetical literature of 
the day. In all faith and hope we look for a better time, 
when a fair proportion of the talent of the land shall be 
withdrawn to quiet study and cultivation, confident of the 
result in a ripe literary age. Literary pursuits are worthy 
of the best minds, and the simplicity of the literary life is 
entirely in unison with the plainness of a republic. If we 
receive what has been done in the spirit of encouragement, 
rather than of self-gratulation, we have reason to trust in the 
future. The average standard of American Poetry at this 
moment is fully equal to the standard on the other side of 
the Atlantic. The career is open to both alike to reap the 
intellectual harvest of fame in the coming age. We must 
not be disappointed at once that we do not reach the stan- 
dard of the Old Poets. The times are not the most favorable 
to the natural development of the Poet. He is withdrawn 
to other employments, and Poetry itself is of a different 
character. 

The present is the age of philosophical poetry. The ne- 
cessity for it exists in the practical tendencies of the day, the 
desire of the mind to illustrate systems, to analyze the facts 
of the time. The world of facts is greater than the world 
of ideas. Literary men have been outstripped by the rapid 
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progress of science and improvement, and left far behind to 
spin their cobwebs in the darkness of the middle ages. ‘The 
Poet must be the representative of the society in Y which he 
lives. The world is active, full of new social schemes, and he 
must now write tomen, notto man. ‘This was finely shown 
in a lecture last winter at the Stuyvesant Institute, by Mr. 
Dana, when he proved that the prope rly poetic age was gone 
with the Old Ballad spirit: then the heart of the writer spoke 
trustingly, confidently, breathing in unison with the will of 
the times; a faithful voice ; now the poet speaks in doubt, 

complaimingly, argumentatively. ‘The rose was then called 
sweet; now the poet writes a sonnet to prove that it 1s so. 

Such is the growth of philosophical poetry in the altered 
character of the age. Poetry is written now for the People ; 
it was once written for all, rich and poor together, and all 
might read it as they would the flowers of the field. 

Of the Poems collected by Bryant, nearly all are of a 
meditative, reflective cast. Of strict poetic invention even 
there is liitle ; very little of the natural imagery and the 
great old simplicity which breathes from the soul of the old 
writers. This is In unison with the time, and aflords an in- 
dication of the character of the coming literature ; not that 
new books of philosophy are to be written in verse, or ser- 
mons in rhyme, but that poetry will take an expostulatory 
tone, descending half way from Parnassus to meet the depu- 
tations from cities and towns. Jt must attend to various in- 
terests. It will deal with questions of fact, and talk of 
laborers and manufacturers; the wants of society; the progress 
in politics. But it will still be among men, and of them, and 
bear as ever the burden of life for the w eary and afflicted. 
We must be content to have poesy as our daily companion, 
though she comes to us in her attire but as a parody of the 
old time ; thankful are we that we have the early poets to 
revive in us natural emotions, and raise us above the literal 
present. A poem by Willis Gaylord Clark in the Selection, 
with the motto prefixed, will remind us of the change poetry 
has undergone. Mr. Clark’s poem is not deficient in beauty 
or feeling, nay, it is very touching ; but how simple, direct, 
and energetic the lines from Ly deate | | There is the differ- 
ence between Statuary and Painting i in the two; the one is 
stern and majestic, and compels us ‘to listen, like the fixed 
look of the Ancient Mariner; the other moves us, too, but 
requires more words, and a longer appeal. 
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DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 


‘““ Ah! welaway! most angel-like of face, 

A childe, young in his pure innocence, 

Tender of limbes, God wote, full guilteless, 

The goodly faire that lieth here speecheless. 
A mouth he has, but words hath he none ; 

Cannot complain, alas! for none outrage, 
Nor grutcheth not, but hes here, all alone, 

Still as a lambe, most meke of his visage : 

What hearte of stele could do to him damage, 

Or suffer him die, beholding the manere, 

And looke benigne of his tweine eyen clere !” 

LYDGATE. 


Youne mother, he is gone! 
His dimpled cheek no more will touch thy breast ; 
No more the music-tone 
Float from his lips, to thine all fondly —- : 
His smile and happy laugh are lost to thee : 
Earth must his mother and his pillow be. 


His was the morning hour ; 
And he hath pass’d in beauty from the day, 

A bud, not yet a flower, 
Torn, in its sweetness, from the parent spray : 
The death-wind swept him to his soft repose, 
As frost, in spring-time, blights the early rose. 


Never on earth again 
Will his rich accents charm thy listening ear, 
Like some A®olian strain, 
Breathing at eventide serene and clear; 
His voice is choked in dust, and on his eyes 
The unbroken seal of peace and silence lies. 


And from thy yearning heart, 
Whose inmost core was warm with love for him, 
A gladness must depart, 
And those kind eyes with many tears be dim ; 
While lonely memories, an unceasing train, 
Will turn the raptures of the past to pain. 


Yet, mourner! while the day 
tolls like the darkness of a funeral by, 

And Hope forbids one ray 
To stream athwart the grief-discolor’ d sky, 
There breaks upon thy sorrow’s evening gloom, 
A trembling lustre from beyond the tomb. 


’Tis from the Better Land! 

There, bathed in radiance that around them springs, 
Thy loved one’s wings expand ; 

As with the choiring cherubim he sings, 
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And all the glory of that God can see, 
Who said, on earth, to children, “ Come to me.’ 


Mother, thy child is bless’d: 
And though his presence may be lost to thee, 

And vacant leave thy breast, 
And miss’d, a sweet load from thy parent knee ; 
Though tones familiar from thine ear have pass’d, 
Thou’lt meet thy first-born with his Lord at last. 


No! Poetry may fall short of her early passion, and no 
longer win us with the words of first love; but a tender 
companion to man, a dear friend will she be ever. While 
Truth lives there will be poets to minister at her altar, 
“The Poet singing a song in which all human beings join 
with him, rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible 
friend and hourly companion. He is the rock of defence 
for human nature; an upholder and preserver, carrying 
everywhere with him relationship and love.”* The mate- 
rials of Poetry exist everywhere. The life of every man is 
different from the life of his neighbor, Events are happening 
each day to which the heart responds i inawe and pity. Great 
heroism and deep pity exhibited in the life of man, are poems 
waiting to be charactered in verse. The world is full of 
romance. Graves are fresh with the sod of to-day which 
cover youth and innocence; wanton madness betrays the 
lives of hundreds ; Genius droops by his fireside, in the midst 
of genial nature, into sad, lifeless melancholy—the Poet’s 
soul is dumb to music, books, nature, “charm they never so 
wisely ;” unseen contagion comes to us ; injustice wrongs 
Sil nple- hearted right ; out of man’s noblest passion, Love, 
springs the most wrong. A thousand vices follow one virtue. 
The common terms of life, the most hackneved in use, are 
the fullest of strange meaning. A single flower, a star, a 
daisy, all mute, inanimate, echo to the voice of the Poet. 

With these materials, rich and abundant, we watch the 
coming of the true bard, and weicome those heralds who 
have already brought us tidings from the spiritual land of 
poesy, There is promise everywhere in the signs of the 
times of an age of deeper earnestness, of true faith, higher 
philosophy, united to practical benevolence. May we not 
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sing the prelude to the coming of the Poet in the words of 
Keats— 


« Child I see thee—child I’ve found thee, 
Child I know thee, child no more, 
But a Poet evermore.”’ v 





MR. JAMES GRANT.* 


MR James Grant, the celebrated British author, stands 

about five feet three in his stockings; on reflection 
we should perhaps say five feet four. His breadth across the 
shoulders is not more than ordinary ; but we trust we shall 
not be regarded as trespassing on delicacy, in making known 
a fact of considerable importance, namely, that he has a 
singularly well-developed pair of legs. We are not aware 
that Mr. Grant has ever been esteemed by anybody as 
strictly speaking a Colossus, but, as will be observed from the 
remark we have just made, his claims to be regarded as 
such are by no means slight. The story, therefore, of Mr. 
Grant’s having kicked an Irish porter through one of the 
upper windows of Westminster Abbey, although needing 
confirmation, is physiologically possible. 

Mr. Grant commenced life, as we are informed—having 
no personal knowledge of this fact, we cannot be so posi- 
tive in the statement as we might otherwise have been—as a 
tapster at the Cock and Bull, Cheapside ; from which situa- 
tion he rose in due course of time to be head-waiter at the 
Gas and Bellows, Strand; and finally, having been discov- 
ered one day by the editor of one of the leading London 
journals, writing out an account of a fight between the bar- 
maid and cook of the Bellows, on one of the parlor windows 
with a magnificent quartz-crystal, he was immediately taken 
into service as a reporter, and employed to furnish nightly 
descriptions of the various rencountres in the House of Lords, 


* Portraits of Public Characters. By the author of ‘* The Great 
Metropolis ;” ‘* Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,” &c. &c. 
Saunders & Otley: London, 1840. 
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between Honorable Gentlemen on the subject of the Reform 
Bill. We unfortunately have it not in our power to state 
at this moment whether he occupied a place in the left-hand 
gallery, to the right of the speaker’s chair, or on the left- 
hand of the speaker, in the right gallery; our impression is 
it was the left-right. A curious story is told illustrative of 
this part of Mr. Grant’s career, which, although not of the 
slightest earthly importance, may be worth repeating here. 
It 1s said that a pet donkey belonging to a coal-heaver in a 
neighboring street, was in the habit of wate thing the mes- 
senger who was sent from the office of the journal in ques- 
tion, to receive such supplies of the night’s reports as Mr. 

Grant might be prepared to furnish: just as he turned the 
corner leading to the door of St. Stephen’s, the donkey- 

fixing his eye steadily on the editor’s messenger, would start 
off at a smart gallop, and, as a matter of course, reach the 
door several seconds before the messenger, and would im- 
mediately commence setting up a portentous bray, as if to 
give notice to Mr. Grant that more « copy,’ as it 1s techni- 
cally styled, was needed. ‘This summons, we need hardly 
add, Mr. Grant at all times cheerfully answered ; coming 
out at each call with a large roll of manuscript report, and 
placing it smilingly in the messenger’s hand. 

With regard to Mr. Grant’s personal habits, we have it 
fortunately in our power to be very particular. In the 
morning, having first washed, shaved, and breakfasted, he 
grasps his cane, and sallies forth; his first call is on the 
valet of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, and having as- 
certained to his entire satisfaction that His Grace had a 
tranquil night of it, and that he has already risen, and is 
engaged in answering his correspondents in a blue dimity 
morning-gown, Mr. Grant bids the valet good-morning, and 
descends the steps. His next business is to trip up a one- 
legged beggar, and while apologizing for the accident, and 
administering alms, he draws from him an accurate account 
of the various impostures practised by the metropolitan 
mendicants on the unwary by the way of forged letters, 
calls on behalf of the daughters of deceased “naval offi- 
cers, and applications for the relief of sick widows with 
seven small children, of which two are always at the breast. 
Mr. Grant then, in all probability, takes a pot of small-beer 
at the nearest tavern ; and seeing just at that moment the 
coach of Lord Brougham entering town, with a vacant 
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place on the box, he invites himself to a ride, and ascending 
by means of the ordinary leather straps, he takes a seat by 
the side of his Lordship’ s coachman, and enters into a very 
pleasant gossiping conversation with that functionary, in the 
course of which he learns a vast deal about the character- 
istic habits of his Lordship ; among others, a peculiarity his 
Lordship has of winking at his footman when off duty, and 
of indulging himself in throwing miraculous somersets back- 
wards and forwards over the top of the coach whenever it 
has occasion to stand still for more than a couple of minutes 
ata time. before leaving his elevated friend, Mr. Grant 
probably extorts from him a promise that if his Lordship 
should chance to drop a wig in the course of any of these 
surprising gy mnastic exercises, to bring it straightw ay to 
him at the office of the London Journal, of which Mr. Grant 
is editor, and receive half a crown for his pains, 

But Sunday i is by all odds the busiest day with Mr. Grant ; 
from morning till night he is on the move ; popping his head 
in at Mr. Croly’s church in time to hear that distinguished 
orator announce his text; hurrying away to hear Mr. Fox, 
the Unitarian clergyman’s firstly ; the Rev. Mr. Melvill’s 
secondly or thirdly; the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel’s 
fourthly ; and so on through all the divines of the metropo- 
lis. It is said there is not a man in London who a 
a more laborious Sabbath-day’s work than Mr. Grant, 
cluding even the clergymen who preach three times, ial 
the gentlemen who sing bass in the various large metropoli- 
tan churches. 

By the way, we should not forget to mention here that this 
gentleman is the author of “ Random Recollections of the 
House of Lords,” in 1 vol. post octavo; “Random do. Com- 
mons,” do. do.; two series of “ The Great Metropolis,” 2 vols. 
each; “The Metropolitan Pulpit,” in we forget how many 
volumes; “ Sketches of London,” 1 vol. octavo, with cuts ; 
and some other works, one of which, “ Portraits of Public 
Characters,” in 2 vols. is, we believe: just out. It is not 
positively known whether Mr. Grant has ever written poetry, 
(these works being all in prose,) but, it is supposed, if he 
should ever undertake poetry, it would be his object to rival 
Sir Richard Blackmore, and by many it is considered, should 
he make the attempt, that he would be successful. 

The intellectual characteristics of Mr. Grant are easily 
made out. His style, although perhaps it cannot be said 
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to be equal to that of Mr. Jeflrey or the Hon. Babington 
Macauley in brilliancy, is certainly one of the most re- 
markable of the present day. ‘There seems to be in this 
distinguished gentleman's mind, if we may venture upon so 
bold a phrase, a sort of cire umambiency, which leads him 
to beat about his subject, keeping in the mean time at a due 
distance from it; much, as our readers may have observed, 
as one of the horses on sale at ‘Tattersall’s dances round 
the jockey, who holds a rein and whip in his hand, looking 
at him with great earnestness and gravity, but taking heed 
meanwhile to keep very respectfully out of his reach. That 
this is owing toa peculiar conformation of intellect on the 
part of Mr. Grant, we are satisfied; but nothing could be 
happier than this singular style for the class of subjects he 
has chosen, being chiefly distinguished statesmen, mighty 
divines, and gigantic bibliopoles : ‘to use a significant phrase 
which Mr. Hume occasionally employs | in the course of one 
of his economical speeches, “ it’s just the thing.” 

Nothing could be more artful than Mr. Gr ant’s narrative 
of what he has seen; and we are satisfied if it should ever 
be his good or evil fortune to meet with a dog Cerberus, we 
should immediately have three graphic biographies from his 
pen, one for each head; and the same of a hundred-headed 
hydra, if he should happen to fallin with one; alife for each 
head, oronetremendouslife inahundred volumes. Mr. Grant’s 
pictures are all full-lengths ; and although he cannot be said 
to be strictly rhetorical in his manner, yet there are very 


few divines who can equal him in subdivisions, in dwelling 


skilfully on a topic, and in going back to it after it is entirely 
exhausted. Infact, we are pretty well convinced, although 
we have no positive information on the subject, unless our 
moral conviction that such is the case can be so considered, 
that Mr. Grant’s habits of writing are like those of our 
countryman Mr. Willis, whom he describes in his latest 
production as follows. “He does not take nor require time 
to think, when engaged in his literary avocations. Ideas 
crowd so fast upon him, his perception of the best points 
in his subjects is so ready, that the moment he takes his pen 
in hand he starts off at a railroad rate, and never slackens 
his pace until he becomes physically exhausted.” 
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TABLE-TALK. 


LEARNESS in business and in mental operations are 
very different. We may see this when a quick, active, 
hardworking merchant cannot for the soul of him frame any 
piece of composition, but a common letterof business. Some 
men are coolest in the heat of passion; certainly some writers 
are clearest when most vehement. ‘The leat of passion en- 
lightens the understanding. The hurry of composition 
strikes out new thoughts and images; conceits fire-new 
spring from the pen, as sparks from flint-stones struck 
together. Some men are clearest on the abstrusest topics, 
as cats see best in the dark. A clear and deep intellect 
forms the philosophic mind; a clear and. high imagination 
stamps the poet. There is a certain physical self-command 
quite different from moral courage ; so, also, there is a clear- 
ness of mind in practical men very inferior to the perspi- 
cuity of the man of intellect and reflection. 


Genuine enthusiasm, directed by sagacity of judgment, 
excited by great themes or actions, and working upon a 
solid substratum of intellect and knowledge, forms the true 
manly character. It is true, or spurious, as it is displayed on 
occasions worthy of itself, or fumes about every petty per- 
sonage or occurrence it can make notorious. Whoever is 
deeply interested inevery thing, (as some pretend to be,) has 
no real depth of enthusiasm. Iti is a passion capable of filling 
the grandest intellects; so gross is the error that an enthusias- 
tic manis a weak man. While it destroys a weak, it invigor- 
ates a strong mind. It is a part of religion and indispensa- 
ble to the poet, and is shared by the most literal business 
man, who discovers a poetical enthusiasm in his pursuit of 
riches ; for even avarice is visionary as well as calculating. 
Shown in a pure passion for natural beauty, it is the mark 
of an uncontaminated heart. Itis the temperament of ge- 
nius, the air alone in which it can breathe with freedom. 
It is stifled in the hot air of artificial society; its pulse can 
only play in an atmosphere of feeling. The enthusiastic 
man in practical life is a poet of the minor order, as an 
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actor, or the harper in Wilhelm Meister, who carried out in 
real life the part he performed on the stage. Personal enthu- 
slasm may sometimes make a man very ridiculous in com- 
pany, in the e yes of the cynical, but it assures one of his frank- 
ness. Enthusiasm is to the moral powers what Imagination 
is to the intellectual faculties ; a man cannot be good without 
some portion of the first, nor great without some color of 
the last, for even a severe reasoner must have imagination 
enough to conceive a proposition, and to invent ar cuments. 
It bears the same relation to fanaticism (with which it is 
often confounded) as delicate humor to the most extrava- 
gant burlesque. The most religious life still has most of 
enthusiasm, Can a man be good beyond the limits of mere 
propriety, without a sincere passion ‘for the greatest good ? 
The sweetest character unites gentleness with enthusiasm, 
where the glare of life is shaded in a mild mysticism, like 
that of Fenelon or our own Nathaniel Hawthorne. The 
wisest enthusiasm mingles the freshness of youth with the | 
experience of age; the ideal portrait which Southey has . 
beautifully painted i in the poem of The Holly Tree. 


O reader! hast thou ever stood to see 
The Holly Tree? > 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves, 

Ordered by an inte Higence s0 wise 

As might confound the Atheist’s sophistrics. 


I love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralize ; 
And in the wisdom of the Holly Tree 
Can emblems see 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme, 
Such as may profit in the after-time. 





And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I day by day 
Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 


Every family has it’s wit, it’s sage, it’s man of business, it’s 
ha’ 
Croesus, it’s poor devil, and it’s parlor orator. 
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I never knew a man entirely destitute of a love of music, 
and an eye for natural scenery, who was not at bottom 
hypocritical and insincere. No man can be strongly or 
tenderly atlected by music who wants generosity of senti- 
ment. It is certain there 1s something in music which goes 
quicker to the heart than any thing in poetry or painting. 
It was the voice of nature before language was formed. 
Some feelings can only be expressed by certain indistinct- 
ness of sound, since all language is conventional. That 
ancient displayed fine imagination in his conceptions, who 
taught the voice is the soul. 


’ acm 


I never enter a watchmaker’s shop without being sensibly 
reminded of all the topics enforced by the moralist and 
preacher. In the midst of these memorials we seem to run 
an even race with father Time. ‘That tall clock clicking in 
the corner so orderly, is no more a chronicler of time than 
myself with my pulse beating its vibrations equally with the 
pendulum. It seems a catacomb of dead men’s pulses re- 
animated, since nothing but that part of man is represented 
‘ by them. Their faces are blank surfaces, with figures mark- 
ing the hours ; our faces are something more than blank sur- 
faces, although in the countenances of some there is no vast 
difference between the two. 

J. 








THE FALL OF THE SPIRE. 





Thy roof is down, old Darkener of the air: 
Thine aisles and altar, desk and choir, are made 
The mock of day! Thy sanctities are laid 

Wide open to the eye, like stars that bare 
Their light when clouds move off and leave the sky 
Unveiled in all its bright immensity. 

As from the cope some planetary power 

Sweeps downward swiftly with disordered fire, 
So fell from its calm height thy crowning tower, 
And glittered through the air thy falling spire ; 

Nor hath stern Ruin in his malice reft 
Aught unto which such mournful thoughts are given, 
As crowd the blank that in the midway Heaven 

Thy vanished steeple, old and dark, hath left. 
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THE SOLEMN VENDUE. 


lV R. Apranam Sasie was in town a short time since 

* for the purpose of selling a few vaults in Christ 
Church Churchyard, Tarrytown. There is “ snug lying” 
there, I will warrant, almost as snug as in the Abbey, and 
our melancholy-minded friend did well to bring them to 
the New York market, where purchasers must be found, 
if anywhere. Think but of those who want graves, 
and you will know whether there should be bidders for 
his commodity. First, there are all the weary, whose hope 
in life has perished; the suitor, that sought love, and found 
tears, anguish, dark, dreary nights, and long, melancholy, pur- 
poseless “days ; the friend, whose close companion of many 
dear, dear hours has fallen from him with a cold look, an un- 
forgiving eye, and a hand close shut to his expectant grasp, 
like stone; the merchant w hose, last ship has gone down, far 
off, with all her freightage in the cruel Indian Ocean ; and 
the poor lone mother, whose only son sunk, in that same ship, 
in the gloomy sea, and whose heart begins to break over the 
thought that her home is desolate forever. Here is a desire 
for graves! 

There are other chapmen for the occasion ; the poor poll- 
tician by whom opportunity has swept, and left him on the 
shore, officeless, remorseful, moping evermore, with hands 
thrust in his pockets, and eyes that wander from face to face 
bereft of the old smile, the ‘urgent greeting look, that begged 
for a remembrance at the November ides. 

There is another who would seek his grave as familiarly 
as his own chamber in the night, who would make his couch 
there as cheerfully as under his own roof-tree, one who would 
stretch in the dark shadow of the vault, as readily as under 
the canopy of a green tree, or a bright cloud in summer ; ; for 
him whose fair renown is not soiled and mildewed to the 
world—for him a cheap family vault would be a homestead, 
indeed, a quiet retiring-room into which he could step and 
fall asleep from the slanders and evil tongues of men. Bid 
high for the grave! for it is a desirable property, a habita- 
tion that can shelter us from the harshest storm that ever yet 
blew over the earth. Let us buy graves early! for he that 
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dies without this great provision is poor—poorer than the 
neediest beggar, and must have the last charity dealt to him, 
the mightiest. But who shall sell graves’ Who is powerful 
enough to deal in this wonderful ware, this concluding and 
imperishable merchandise ? It seems as if an angel, and no 
inferior one, should descend in our midst, and put to sale 
this great commodity. 
“Who bids?) Who bids for this prime vault, with accom- 
‘, with eight 
steps descending, and a warranted door of iron? Com- 
fortable tenement, secure, silent, and rare. No arrest, no 
service of process can come there. No judge’s voice, no mar- 
) shall’s truncheon, no oppressor’s rod. Who bids?’ Who 
bids? You of the slippered shank and hollow cheek—it is 
yours—for you have already taken possession, with one 
foot planted on your new estate. Another ! larger, ampler, 
more spacious—for a more commodious tenant. Apoplectic 
mortal! 1 have your bid—it is a good one, and well thought 
of, for next week you shall enter upon your purchase. A 
third! Why do you draw back? Will none in this great 
crowd try for a third? Ah ! there is a modest chapman : 
pale, thought-sick youth—you must drop, drop with others 
: and elders—this measures you to an inch, and the deed 
will be made out to-morrow before the sun sets.” 

This would be an attentive auditory, I think, a respectful 
and silent throng of purchasers, and the competition won- 
drously timid and accommodating. Neighbor would nod 
off the bargain from his own head to neighbor, and the 
solemn salesman would lift up his voice alone in the streets 
of Babel. 

There is also achoice of graves. “Who bids? Who 
bids? Here is a damp, cold vault, laid in a hard soil, with 
perpetual drops oozing through upon the coffin; lay there 
the dull-hearted miser, in whose breast no kindly affection 
took root, and where hope, charity, love of neighbors, kin- 
dred, and children withered aw ay in the chill region of self- 
seeking and love of gain. 

Yonder the spade has done its work in a cheerful slope, 
on which the sun smiles through three quarters of the long 
summer day ; it is a fitting burial-place for the good man, 
whose eye, like this pleasant upland, loved to look forth on 
scenes of peace, quietness, and content, and to lend to them 
a new beauty and joy borrowed from itself. 
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Here where the grave strikes deep amid the gnarled roots 
of this great oak forest, that contends manfully with wind 
and tempest, and holds stout fast of the earth, hither bring 
the bier of the towering son of power, whose renown was 
immovably established, and whose fair head lifted itself high 

up to heaven, without fear, or rather with great rejoicing 
and delight. Under this evergreen turf, crowned with early 
flowers in spring, with long-lingering snow-drops in the un- 
genial time, the great river ever murmuring by, and the 
distant mountain stretching its shadow over the water till it 
falls on this selected spot of earth, here lay the poet, in the 
midst of glorious sights and sounds and odors, of which he 
is a part now, and was once a partaker. 

Who shall have this grave! Who bids? Who bids for 
a sepulchre that frowns upon us fearfully like this? Adders’ 
nests, newts, and ground-moles beneath—long, hoary, moss- 
clad trunks midway—-sombre birds of omen, the evil-boding 
crow, and the grim, selfish owl above : who seeks to lie here ? 
Ah! itis that black-haired man with blood-spots on_ his 
wrist, and an unquiet devilin hiseye; itis his; and he longs 
for it, for he is a murderer that cowers and trembles in 
the broad face of light. Hurry him to his grave, and bless 
him. Be quick with the obsequies, for he gasps in the pure 
airof day. Tarry not; for Jesus’ sake tarry not with tressels 
and biers, sable hangings and hearses, for he yearns for his 
couch, as the child yearns for his cradle, or the wild beast 
pants for itsden. Hide him! hide him swiftly in the earth! 
Going—gone. That bid passed like an arrow, and a readier 
chapman one could not desire. 

Whom shall we lay here in this desolate chamber, built 
in a blasted soil, on the bank of a dry channel, over which 
withered trees stretch their dead arms, and in the top of 
one of them lies the skeleton of an eagle with his wings 
drooping over the sides of his nest, struck dead _ by irresisti- 
ble lightning. Whose grave is this? Thine, old Indian 
chief! Apparel his heroic old corse in its feathers, its buffalo 
robe, and its wampum-belt, and lay it down inthis region of 
gloom and barrenness; a kindred home for a kindred : spirit. 
- This is a sweet nals in this delicious vale, smothered as 
it were in excess of roses, violets, and golden buttercups ; a 
gentle wind sighs along its roof and makes apt music for 
the slumbering tenant beneath. Birds of pleasant plumage 
and tender song haunt here, and a field lark hath built its 
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emblematic nest (from which it soars so steadily and cheer- 
fully to heaven) at the very mouth of the grave. A choice 
tenant must inhabit so choice a tomb. It is that pale 
maiden, on whose cheek a faint bloom lingers amid a fast- 
triumphing paleness, as a little tinge of summer colors, often- 
times the icy skirtof February retreating and returning ever 
and anon. Lay that gentle lady gently down! She was 
deserted in her prime, and carries a broken heart, meekly 
and mildly, to her appointed home. 

Far beyond, where poison henbane and hemlock, and 
deadly aconite, with creepers of noxious quality ; just where 
that skull of a copper-snake peeps from the earth, find a 
suitable burial for witch and sorceress, and compounder of 
fatal drugs. The adder will creep to her grave, and the 
black raven flap his wings over it in triumph, for powers of 
evil, whether of water or air are kinsfolk and connection.’ 

Bury the boatman by the shore, and the astronomer on 
the mountain ; the warrior lay by the side of the cataract, 
whose din mimics a mighty battle, the clashing of shields, 
the braying of trumpets, and the shock of foaming carnage.” 

For the sons of doubt, whose lives were swift and dark 
with turbid thoughts, find a sepulture on the banks of 
gloomy currents that have their well-springs in cold, icy 
hills, and their ending in wide, illimitable, restless seas. 

Bury the quiet man in valleys, and the children of strife, 
in the storm-swept plain, or in the heart of cities, where 
they shall be trampled on by friend and enemy, and have 
no quiet nor rest even in the grave. 

Bury children in gardens and scented orchards; aged 
people and grandsires, in lone woods, to which their age 1s 
kindred ; and on the heirs of fame, the kindlers of ‘high 
thoughts, friends of the oppressed, deliverers of nations, be- 
stow the whole wide earth, with its mountains and valleys, 
lakes and running streams, and echoing cliffs, as a tomb, a 
monument and a memorial. 

wv 
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DANA’S LIFE AT SEA.* 


NY one who has the clear-sightedness to give a picture 
+” of actual life, under any circumstances, must produce a 
good book. Truth i is of universal application, if it be writ- 
ten of the life of any man, whether king, merchant, scholar, 
or sailor. If one wishes to be taught how to live, let him 
consult not only the books of the moralists and divinee the 
hearts of great poets and philosophers, but often take up a 
straight- forward, manly narrative of common life, and learn 
a practical lesson of the world. The struggles of a day- 
laborer may nerve the labors of a statesman, or teach the 
poet his art and calling, by a lesson of earnestness. It 
might sound oddly to make a philosopher out ofa sailor, a 
class of men who are supposed to be the same they were in 
the days of Ptolemy, untouched by modern civilization ; 
but if a man, desirous of being taught, were to listen to a 
mariner’s tale of seamanship, in the forecastle, he would 
learn something of life and duty. The sea, in its restless 
toil, its mighty waves, ev er healthful and rejoicing, its honest 
roughness, ‘purifying itself by agitation with the winds of 
heaven, has many a rebuke for the land. There, are no 
monuments of the past, no signs of the feebleness of anti- 
quity, in crumbling ruins or negle cted altars, but an ever- 
present existence “of activity and grandeur. To say that 
this book is worthy of the Sea, is giving it the highest cha- 
racter of truth, frankness, and strensth. Mr. Dana, the 
author of the book, and son of the poet, left Cambridge 
while he was an oe -rgraduate, in his own words, to cure, 
if possible, by an entire change of life, and by a long ab- 
sence from books and study, a weakness of the eyes. For 
this purpose he undertook a voyage round Cape Horn, in 





* Two Vears Before the Mast. A Personal Narrative of Life at Sea. 


Crowded in the rank and narrow ship, 

Housed on the wild sea with wild usages,— 

Whate’er in the inland dales the land conceals 

Of fair and exquisite, O! nothing, nothing, 

Do we behold of that in our rude voyage. 

Coleridge’s Wallenstein. 





New York: Harper & Brothers: 1840. 18mo., pp. 483. 
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the merchant service, to the coast of California. He cast 
away, one morning, his tight dress-coat, silk cap, and kid 
gloves, for loose duck trowsers and red flannel, and manfully 
did his duty under this new ‘ clothes philosophy’ for a thou- 
sand hours at the helm, (p. 454,) and a variety of severe sea 
duties, besides ‘ hide droghing’ and ‘curing,’ over the ume 
of two years. He carries with him no social effe ‘minacy 
from the shore, or any mere literature from Harvard. He 
entered upon a sailor’s life, ready to appreciate its charac- 
ter, and act it out fairly; and when we reflect how few, 
with all the aids and appliances of civilization, really under- 
stand and value their positions in society, on land, no little 
honor is due to the soundness of mind which could go 
cleanly through the harsh, coarse duties of a difficult ser- 
vice at sea, not merely w ithout complaint, but with the true 
esprit de corps. ‘There is, to us, something far more alluring 
in the plainness and simplicity of this narrative, than in 
those exaggerated pictures of the sea which pass current 
with the novel-reading world. In truth, there is more ima- 
gination in the full consciousness of reality, in doing sim- 
ple justice to the characters and events of actual life, than 
is required in writing a library of the second class works 
of fiction. To describe a scene of common life accurately 
there is needed not only a ready observation of what occurs, 
and the power of description, but a sympathy with the ac- 
tors; in other words, a force of imagination to place our- 
selves in the very situation, with the very thoughts of those 
concerned, The man of imagination is the man who sees 
most in the world, as well as above it. This is the secret 
of genius, that it finds more in common things than com- 
mon men find. The most charming of all narrative books 
are the works of Defoe, of which we are sometimes in doubt 
whether they belong to truth or fiction. A singular instance 
of the power of literal exactness in arresting ‘the attention, 
is remarked by Mr. Dana, of the use of nautical language 
in descriptions of the sea. “I have found,” says he, “ from 
my ownexperience, and from what I have heard from others, 
that plain matters of fact in relation. to customs and habits 
of life new to us, and descriptions of life under new aspects, 
act upon the inexperienced through the imagination, so that 
we are hardly aware of our want of technical knowledge. 

Thousands read the escape of the American frigate t through 
the British Channel, and the chase and wreck of the Bristol 
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trader, in the Red Rover, and follow the minute nautical 
manoeuvres with breathless interest, who do not know the 
name of a rope in the ship; and, perhaps, with none the less 
admiration and enthusiasm for their want of acquaintance 
with the professional detail.” 

It is not our purpose to analyze this book ; it is accessible 
to all, from its cheapness in Harper’s Family Library, and 
has besides been ably lectured upon by, we believe, every 
critical journal in the country. It contains much valuable 
information upon a little-understood topic, a sailor’s life at 
sea ; and a natural, living character of that little-appreciated 
man, the sailor; there is much geographical information 
for merchants, concerning the trade of California, and va- 
rious very striking nautical scenes for the lovers of a good 
ship on the ocean: and the chief moral lesson of the book 
we have already s , the value of reality to an 
author, and of the meas dischar ge of duty to all. 4 








OLD ENGLISH BOOKS. 


E confess to an admiration of the old authors, partly 

liberal, partly antiquarian, partly fanciful. The first 
we share with all who appreciate Chaucer, Spenser, and 
the Old Dramatists; the antiquarian taste is a weak affec- 
tion for old folios, original portraits and prefaces, title-pages, 
colophons, and other ‘little bookish matters, which afford a 
great deal of gratification to many very innocent old gentle- 
men: but for the fanciful admiration we have spoken of, it 
is our own, and we shall not always feel bound to give the 
reader a critical reason for it. The interest of many of 
the miscellaneous writers of the seventeeth century is 
rather biographical than literary; they were better men 
than authors ; their works, regarded as evidence of a past 
state of society, and reviving amiable personal traits of 
character, are justly dear to us; but we ought never to 
bring them forward as models of literary excellence, still 
less to find fault with them for the want of it. The great 
writers of that period may surely sanctify the rest, who 
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came into life by their encouragement; as, for the sake of 
Shakspeare, we cherish the plant which grows upon his 
grave, though it be a common weed. 

We call away the reader from the noisy life of the pre- 
sent to meditate awhile with these old authors, where they 
stand clustered on the shelves of ancient libraries, the dingy 
and discolored volumes covering the walls like faded tapes- 
try, suggesting dim images of the past. ‘There is a fine, 
shadowy, remote picture of a library, in the second book of 
Davenant’s Gondibert, which brings before us a whole 
scene of this kind. It is part of the description of the house 
of Astragon, where the hero has taken refuge from his 
cares. 


“This to a structure led, long known to fame, 
And call’d, the monument of vanish’d minds. 


“ Where, when they thought they saw in well-sought books, 
Th’ assembled souls ofall that men held wise, 

It bred such awful reverence in their looks, 
As if they saw the bury’d writers rise. 


* * * * 


“ For a deep dust, (which time does softly shed, 
Where only time does come,) their covers bear ; 

On which grave spiders streets of cobwebs spread, 
Subtle and slight, as the grave writers were.’ 


These are the far ancestors of the present race of authors, 
in great Eliza’s reign, when literature was young and vigor- 
ous; men of clear heads and prompt hearts, who came into 
the world to study its wonders, as some hackney ed modern 
might look about him, were he sifted with new faculties, 
and suddenly set down in another planet. The world was 
then only half known, and more poetical. Life, in its mani- 
fold relations, was to them a privilege, full of knowledge, 
for they had better sympathies than the race that succeeded 
them, with more of Love, Reverence, and Faith. They 
looked to nature as to the person of a mistress, and found 
an echo in her voice to each throb of passion. They have 
left us pictures of men and women with hearts skilfully 
tutored by sorrow and goodness; portraits in their own 
liyes of all manly virtues ; in their writings, models of fine 
sentiment, just morality, eager fancy, lofty imagination, the 
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full court and retinue of Truth. To these we turn in the 
midst of common-place and frivolity that beset us every 
where. In those ‘ good old times,’ so often sneered at, there 
was doubtless much of corruption ; In many respects we are 
much wiser, in some better, but in these books the good re- 
mains while the ill has long since been hidden in the grave. 
We love those old times, and hold all their records and an- 
tiquarian remains treasured up as a rich legacy of the past. 
Here are elders who delight us by their wise look and con- 
versation, and who never tire, for we can choose ourselves 
the topic and hour of converse; young Amorists, whose 
love was long since purged of its earthiness, while the sen- 
timent is left in pure song; wits who never can be rivals ; 
ascetics whose lives do not contradict their writings, for, 
alas, their troublesome bodies are dust and vanity, in the 
grave long since! ‘Time solves all perplexities, humors all 
frailties, purifies the names of all. The mirth of Roches- 
ter is chastened to give pleasure to the imagination, by 
which we become intimate with the wit, who lies, perchance, 
on the same shelf with Jeremy Taylor and Herbert. The 
better part of humanity only is left. 

Let criticism do its work upon the living, who survive to 
profit by its office—here, let there be only sympathy with 
what is good. 

With this hasty prelude, rather than professed dissertation, 
we turn to an author who deserves to be better known than 
many of his contemporaries whose names have been lately 
revived. 


HENRY VAUGHAN 


has the honor of having contributed to two of the finest 
of modern poems, Campbell’s Lines “To the Rainbow,” 
and Wordsworth’s “ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality 
from Recollections of Early Childhood.” Perhaps in the 
latter case the coincidence of thought may be accidental ; 

at any rate, the resemblance is a sufficient apology for the 
introduction of this poet to the reader. The argument in 
Wordsworth, of the soul’s immortality is drawn from the 
vivid supernatural glory of nature revealed to the heart of 
childhood. The passion for nature is dwelt upon by 
Vaughan, in a reminiscence of youth; Wordsworth alone 
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has built the lofty ode for the man, not deserting him in 
childhood, but like the true poet, walking with him through 
life, stating new consolations for humanity, teaching the 
man that he is still nature’s Priest, 


And by the vision splendid, 
Js on his way attended. 


Vaughan, too, speaks of “bright shoots of everlasting- 
ness”—but hear both poets, and first, Wordsworth: 


There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
} To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ; 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


*k * * 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

, And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 
From God, who is our home : 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 


Vaughan’s poem is 


THE RETREAT. 
Happy those early days, when I 


Shin’d in my angel-infancy ! 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race; . 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought ; 

When yet I had not walked above 

A mile or two from my first love ; 
And looking back, at that short space, 
Could see a : glimpse of his bright face ; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity ; ; 
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Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound ; 
Or had the black art to dispense 

A several sin to every sense ; 

But felt through all this fleshly dress, 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 


O! how I long to travel back 
And tread again that ancient track ; 
That I might once more reach that plain, 
Where first [ left my glorious train ; 
From whence th’ enlighten’d spirit sees 
That shady city of palm-trees ! 
But ah! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way. 
Some men a forw -ard motion love, 
But I by backward steps must move ; 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 
In that state [ came, return. 





The plagiarism of Campbell is in a single stanza ;* but we 
hope the reader will compare the poems at length. There 
is an occasional conceit in the elder poet, but withal a 
straight-forwardness and sincerity: Vaughan has his eye on 
the clouds, like a prophet; while Campbell writes like a 
versifier, looking round for the prettiest images he can find. 
The fine enumeration.of names in Vaughan calls up, like a 
mystic black-letter spell, the age next after the flood, till we 
watch and tremble at each shower! Campbell talks of 
‘optics,’ * science, ‘enchantment’s veil, all around the sub- 
ject, and appears to write after reading Vaughan, not ‘ with 
Shem’s admiring eye.’ 


THE RAINBOW. 


Still young and fine! but what is still in view 
We slight as old and soil’d, though fresh and new ; 
How bright wert thou, when Shem’s admiring eye 
Thy burning, flaming arch did first descry ; 
When Zerah, Nahor, Haram, Abram, Lot, 
The youthful world’s gray fathers, in one knot, 
Did, with intentive looks, watch every hour 
For thy new light, and trembled at each shower ! 





——— 


* When o’er the green, undeluged earth, 
Heaven’s covenant, thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s gray fathers forth, 
To watch thy sacred sign. 
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When thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair; 
Forms turn to music, clouds to smiles and air ; 
Rain gently spends his honey-drops, and pours 
Balm on the cleft earth, milk on grass and flowers. 


Bright pledge of love and sunshine ! the sure tie 
Of thy Lord’s hand, the object of his eye ! 
When I behold thee, though my light be dim, 
Distant and low, I can in thine see Him, 
Who looks upon thee from his glorious throne, 
And minds the covenant betwixt All and One. 


The little we have been able to find of Vaughan’s Life, 
is in the Athens Oxonienses. He was born :n 1621, in 
Wales, at Newton, on the river Esk, in Brecknockshire, 
whence he took to himself, in a volume of poems, the title 
of Olor Iscanus, (the Swan of Esk), and Silurist, from the 
ancient inhabitants of the country. He entered at Oxford, 
and spent two years in “ logicals,” a circumstance that brings 
him under the jurisdiction of old Antony a Wood. Thence 
he was taken to London, to study law, a profession which 
seems destined to supply the world with poets and actors; “but 
soon after the civil war beginning, to the horror of all good 
men, he was sent for home, followed the pleasant paths of po- 
etry and philology, in Wales, became noted for his ingenuity, 
and published. Afterwards, applying his mind to the study of 
physic, became at length eminent in his own country for the 
practice thereof, and was esteemed by scholars an ingenious 
person, but proud and humorous. He died in 1695.” This 
is all that Wood tells us. His chief books are Olor Iscanus, 
a collection of his secular poems, and Silex Scintillans, or 
Sacred Poems, and Private Ejaculations. We have seen 
neither of these, but are indebted for our extracts to the 
second volume of Sacred Poetry of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, published in 1836, in London, which contains a few 
selections. Vaughan is included neither in Chalmers or 
Anderson’s “Collections.” It is to be hoped, now that the 
poetry and piety of his master Herbert is receiving so much 
attention, the disciple will not be altogether forgotten in the 
reprints. 

Vaughan exhibits the change, not unfrequent in that age, 
from worldly to religious poetry. He looks back upon his 
innocent first verses with horror, in the preface to his Sacred 
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Poems.* There is evidence, at least, in this of a religious 
sincerity, which shows the temper of the age. Authors 
then seem to have been no more ashamed of their faith than 
a Mussulman nowadays. Herrick, who gave his youth to 
galety and his ‘ Hesperides, ’ showed equal alacrity of 
fancy afterwards in his ‘ Noble Numbers ;’ Donnes’ icaiea 
and Epithalamiums gave way to his divine poems; Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, is another instance of the pursuit of 
pleasure and religious passion in poetry by the same pen. 
With equal lionesty they appear to serve God and man, and 
the best lovers make the best divines. Natural fervor of soul 
does not stop short of the highest ends, or like the poetry of 
the eighteenth century, “dwell in decencies forever.” There 
is an evidence of truth of character in this, as well as a 
sound state of public opinion, well worth the attention just 
now, when the faults of the age are said to be heartlessness 
and frivolity, and many are beginning to hope for more sin- 
cerity : some, in a return to the early christianity ; others, in 
confident philosophical notions of social progress. Religious 
poetry is not always divine poetry: it is very likely that 
many lay poets of the present day might make very lugu- 
brious religious poets, however sincere they might be, for 
they get no aid from the times in the expression of their 
sentiments. A twang of the conventicle might too often be 
expected. But the sacred poetry of the old writers, is that 
of a gentleman as well; it has often a clear manly voice, 
the tones of a bird let loose and singing in its native atmo- 
sphere. Their 


—— Spirits are like song-birds, nurst to light 


In climates far too rude, 
That by an heavenly instinct, stretch their flight 
To skies, where such bright plumes were made to brood.t 


Vaughan gains spirit and clearness on sacred subjects, as if 
he wrote with great good-will ; he is versatile, fanciful, never 
gloomy: we can imagine him a thoughtful, “ proud” physi- 
cian, walking by the banks of the Esk, pondering over mor- 





-_————_— 


* There isa notice of Olor Iscanus, in the third volume of the Retro- 
spective Review, which, however, adds very little to an acquaintance with 
the author; it contains the preface to his Sacred Poems, 


+ Athanasion: an Ode, by A. Cleveland Coxe. 
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tality, reading the familiar volume of Herbert, and while he 
hears occasional news of civil warfare, and the military 
defence of his scholastic Oxford, singing to himself such 
strains as he has written of Peace. His life must have been 
at harmony with itself, simple, serene, and peaceful. The 
song of peace seems to rise heavenward, and part the thick 
clouds of human life, to reveal to us a portion of the skies. 


PEACE. 


My soul, there is a country 
T'ar beyond the stars, 
Where stands a winged sentry 
All skilful in the wars : 
There, above noise and danger, 
Sweet peace sits crown’d with smiles ; 
And one born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 
He is thy gracious friend, 
And, O my soul, awake! 
Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake. 
If thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of peace, 
The rose that cannot wither, 
Thy fortress and thy ease. 
Leave then thy foolish ranges ; 
For none can thee secure, 
But one who never changes, 
Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 


We leave this poet with one more extract, lamenting that 
we know so little of his life, but trusting that the man did 
not fall behind the author. 


HEAVEN IN PROSPECT. 


They are all gone into a world of light, 
And [ alone sit lingering here ; 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


It grows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove ; 

Or those faint beams in which the hill is drest 
After the sun’s remove. 
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I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days; 
My days which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmerings and decays. 


O holy hope and high humility, 
High as the heavens above ! 

These are your walks, and you have show’d them me 
To kindle my cold love. 


Dear, beauteous Death, the jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere but in the dark, 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark ! 


tle that hath found some fledged bird’s nest, may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown ; 

But what fair field or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


And yet as angels, in some brighter dreams, 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep. 


In the few words we have quoted, we seem to have en- 
tered upon something like acquaintance with the writer: 
these voices of the past, though spoken across the waste of 
centuries, have a living meaning to the ear, which makes us 
loth to quit the company we have fallen into, but as we close 
the page, the shadows will fall back upon the author, and 
Time once more assert his cry of “Silence !” ‘ 

‘4 


———— +--+ +  e - 


THE CITY ARTICLE. 


[HE Colossal event of October was the explosion of the 

- grand political fraud-mine at the Alms-House in the 
presence of his Honor the Recorder, and the City District 
Attorney. No incident of the kind has, within our memory, 
created so general and earnest a commotion among the 
members of all parties, as well as among the community of 
less excitable citizens, who belong to none. Whether this 
was a High Court of Preliminary Inquiry, convened for 
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great and solemn purposes; or whether it was a mere con- 
gress and junto of partisans for sinister objects, we shall not 
inquire. 

Certain leading questions of less doubtful character have 
become involved in the chief subject, and of these we shall 
speak freely, and as every right-minded American would 
desire to have us speak. 

The first and most striking is the evidence this case fur- 
nishes of the readiness of the community to fall off into par- 
ties and party divisions on any matter that may be pre- 
sented. Now,as we humbly regard it, neither party is to 
be considered as the exclusive friend and champion of truth. 
As far as our humbler observation extends, neither is to be 
held as the immaculate and single advocate and abettor of 
justice. Goodness and right do not inhabit so clearly on 
this or that side of an accurate, straight line, drawn by party 
wisdom or party honor. Oh no! ‘Truth is diffused more 
like the atmosphere, and pervading all regions and things, 
preserves the general soundness and purity of the world: it 
does not lie heaped up in masses, or gathered in overwhelm- 
ing treasures within the camp of any chieftain or company 
of political knights-errant. ‘The strong, wholesale clamor, 
therefore, for or against any measure or act, is unwise and 
false to a sound general principle: a qualified and restrained 
advocacy or opposition lurks in the constitution of mankind, 
and in the very nature of things. 

Party divisions cannot, and, perhaps, should not be abol- 
ished ; but there must arise in the progress of events, ques- 
tions Sar above all such sectarian and narrow feelings ; 
questions affecting the foundation of government, and the 
very stability of all institutions. The Purity of Elections is 
with us just such a question, and demands a generous aban- 
donment of party views, and a bold and prompt declaration 
in behalf of good principle, wherever it may show itself. A 
clear, integral, unquestionable expression of the popular 
will and meaning, is with the present frame of government 
to be desired, furthered, prayed for above all civil bless- 
ings. Let the nation speak out: and accursed be he that 
counterfeits, intercepts, or misinterprets its true manly 
tones. Bea brand indelible as life upon him that lends 
himself forthright, or by indirection, to corrupt the great 
franchise. Let him stand in the midst of the community, 
like the first murderer, as one who would strike at the lite 
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of first principles, the scoff, the utter contempt and loathing 
of all men. On his tomb be inscribed the national maledic- 
tion in the bitterest and briefest words that national wis- 
dom and indignation can frame! Let no man who regards 
his own fair fame, or the fair fame and tranquillity of his 
children, palter with this Abaddon of political life; and, on 
the other hand, let no ready accuser or convenient judge lay 
the charge of such countenance lightly on any man’s head! 
Nor let a considerate and all-accomplishing people, urge on 
or assuage the clamor further than the strictest ends of 
true justice require. 

Resolution and prudence should be our counsel in such 
emergencies ; and judging with tranquillity, we should con- 
demn and punish with terrible directness. 

Regarding a single incident of citizenship—a great and 
noble “incident it is true—with these feelings, we cannot but 
regard citizenship itself as a high privilege, and one which 
should not be frivolously conferred or assumed. To be an 
American citizen is to be a free man, not merely as far as 
bonds and captivity are concerned, but to enjoy a large 
and noble liberty of thought and feeling, unfettered by the 
old and customary restraints of more cumbrous forms of 
government. His thoughts have no wall of circumvallation 
built up from immemorial times to overshadow and hedge 
in their liberal range. Life is thrown open to him as a fair 
untrodden field, on which to enter, with whatever imple- 
ments of wisdom, sagacity, forethought, truth, and fortitude, 
God and nature have granted him. He is more sovereign 
than the highest sovereignty of all old empires; having a 
mind unawed by past traditions, and cheered to its duty by 
every hope in the future; resting, as it were, on the broad- 
hill side of nature, and looking for th, in the eye of the sun, 
on whatever presents itself, w ith true natural impulses, and 
with a just regard to the actual relations of objects. It is 
not necessary, that is to say, it is not inherent in his condi- 
tion, that he should adopt unwise or disproportioned views 
of Art, of God, of Society, nor, in fact, of any truth or set 
of truths. 


He sees, as from a tower, the end of all. 


He feels, or should feel called on to exemplify humanity, 
and to render to the world the true reading and solution of 
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many vexed problems in government and social life. He 
sits at the plain table of uncorrupted truth ; before him lies 
the map of human action, unbroken by the track of previ- 
ous adventurers, or marked with conjectural shoals and sound- 
ings, the sunlight falls clear upon it, and the fresh air of 
heaven breathes on him its true inspiration. Is not thisa 
task and service sulliciently great, noble, and momentous 
to be placed in any man’s hand? And would you not suppose 
that a little culture, a little giimmering of civilization, and 
some faint approaches to a manly demeanor, were needed 
in him who presents himself as an Expounder and Illustra- 
tor of these New Truths ? 

How much would it ask to perform these services of 
American citizenship well and truly! What wise re- 
search, what profound sagacity and steady temper of soul! 

Attend our court of naturalization a day or two in ad- 
vance of any coming election, and see how nobly, with what 
a terrible striving toward this ideal standard of citizenship, 
these requisitions are met! If philosophy has cast her robe, 
and taken in its stead a most inviting and fragmentary ap- 
parel of foul linen and broken fustian ; ; if manhood and 
civilization have deserted broad brows and intelligent fea- 
) tures, and taken up their abode in uncultured heads and 
carbuncled faces; then is our County Court indeed the 
porch and vestibule of truth—the very gate of the republi- 
can heaven. 

What glorious elements of citizenship lic imbedded in the 
rude nature of this man! What cunning and earnest sym- 
pathies must this Boeotian enjoy with Plato, the founder of 
republics—with Harrington—with Hampden that lived, with 
Sydney that died, for the establishment of free institutions ! 
Something, assuredly , of the heroic valor that battled it with 
the tyrant at the defile of Thermopy!, beams in his eye ; 
something of the manly fortitude that defended Breed’s Hill, 
certainly betrays itself in the strong lines of his hard coun- 
tenance. What Hancock sacrificed, what Franklin fabled, 
what Jefferson counselled, what triumph ant George W ash- 
ington achieved, must be known to him. Switt indeed is our 
new-born American gentleman’s apprehension of what truth 
and duty require at his hands in this new country where his 
lot is now forever cast. With a steady hand, and well as- 
sured of the solemn enterprise in which he is embarking all 
that he has of manhood, of hope,and hope of happiness, does 
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he affix his name—or more likely the dignified sign-manua} 
of his “ mark,” to the oath that severs him forever from all 
old-world allegiances, and binds him sternly to the charter 
under which he has preferred to dwell. 

Do we despise the poor, the unlearned, or the humble, 
because we hold thislanguage? God forbid! Isit our wish 
that honest-hearted manhood, apparelled, it may be, in rags, 
and held low and cheap in the world’s esteem, should, for 
any reason whatever, be robbed of its suffrage, and made 
to keep its peace in the presence of power, or wealth, or 
hereditary scorn? God and all his good angels forbid ! 
But we do desire, as fervently as we can desire any thing, 
that American citizenship shall not be cheapened ; and that 
it may not be, we would hold our countrymen everywhere 
to a strict accountability, not only to themselves, but to 
their posterity, for all acts by which it may be endangered 
or diminished. If no better barrier can be raised for its 
protection, let us adhere religiously to the letter and the 
truth of the standard at present established by law. When 
these ill-omened candidates for investiture with the citizen’s 
robe present themselves, let them be placed by the side of 
the measure known to the polity of our government, and 
let us learn whether they reach the mark or tower above 
it. Call into court, in the full face of day, on every occa- 
sion of creating an American citizen, some substantial, ju- 
dicious, and true witness, who can swear, with a conscience 
awake to the service it is engaged in, that the catechumen 
there present has “ behaved himself for five years last past 
as a man of good moral character, attached to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States, and well-disposed to 
the good order and happiness of the same.” 

The testifying oath, as is well known, is taken, in many 
cases, by some staunch affidavit-maker, for groups of half a 
dozen or a dozen applicants at atime. This creature is gene- 

rally a miserable electioneering agent, the tool of some party 
or other, and who swears himself through all that is required 
of him, with the steady action of a hardened hackney. 
Extensive and discriminating indeed would be his acquaint- 
ance with men if he could in all these instances furnish the 
nice testimony required by law. Familiar, in truth, to a 
degree almost miraculous, with the actings and doings, the 
noonday and the midnight paths of obscure, dark, and un- 
noticed creatures, must this steady-swearing gentleman be, 
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to give his Amen to the clerk’s voice, as he recites this por- 
tion of the oath. 

But still more marvellous must be his insight into the 
metaphysical operations of the candidate, and in close com- 
munion for many days and many nights must these two 
worthies have dwelt, ere, we should think, its concluding 
sanction could be safely echoed. 

Aye! here is a thick, dull, reckless fellow of a naturaliza- 
tion agent, infinitely better read in the paltriest party 
journal of the day, than in any work of higher morality, 
who takes upon himself to affirm, under the solemn requisi- 
tions of an oath in open court, that another thick, dull, and 
reckless fellow of an applicant for naturalization is, forsooth, 
“attached to the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States ! and WELL-DISPOSED TO THE GOOD ORDER AND HAP- 
PINESS OF THE SAME !” 

The whole picture, as it presents itself to our mind, is 
too broad and Hogarthian to excite any feelings but, on the 
one hand, of hearty mirth, or, on the other, of deep detest- 
ation and lament. 

The individual who. volunteers to testify to these nice 
questions of opinion and practice, is, ten chances to one, the 
nightly frequenter of a common tap-room, where his accu- 
rate estimate of the character of his friend has been formed 
over occasional pots of cheap beer; and the conviction 
of his attachment to constitutional principles doubtless 
wrought in sundry lucid and logical discussions of the 
favorite text from the Declaration of Independence, that 
all men are born free and equal, particularly the two gen- 
tlemen in question. 

To say of any man, that he was, of a truth, attached to 
the noble principles of our constitution, and weil-disposed 
to the good order and happiness of these United States, 
knowing truly how much was required for the good order 
and happiness of such a government, would be to pro- 
nounce his highest eulogy. For an American, born on 
the soil, reared amid usages and habitudes that are daily 
lessons to his young understanding, and taught by all that 
he sees, hears, or dreams, something of the character of the 
government of which he is a pledged supporter, an enlight- 
ened good sense effects much, if not all, of what a foreigner 
must acquire by patient research, by anxious questioning, 
and by years of strenuous devotion to the spirit of free 
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institutions. Let him not, therefore, take upon himself 
lightly the proud character of American citizen; let him 
not dare to become a legislator for twenty-six sovereignties, 
to sit in the grand councils of free, thoughtful men, bearing 
a large portion of the world’s hopes and fears upon them, 
without a grave preparation for the duty! Curses both 
loud and dee ‘Pp must wait on him and his, if by any inefhi- 
ciency, or violence, or mischance of theirs, the world’s 
great hope should be obscured or blighted : and let us, the 
native and natural owners and defenders of the soil, take 
heed, that by no weak, or idle, or misplaced philanthropy 
of ours, the same evil issue be not wrought, and that the 





malediction, with double and fearful force, fall not on us! 
THE MIND OF MAN. 


High-towering mountains rule the under earth, 
With muttered thunders and off-shadowed light : 
The winds are mighty on the middle sea, 
And eagles have a swift and upward flight, 
That makes the young child gaze upon the sight, 
And shout in wonder and in ecstacy. 
But herds of eagles, strong, and bold, and free, 
And gathered hills in all their serried length, 
And winds empowered with ocean strength, 
Though lords of earth, and sea, and sky they be— 
Are nought, thou Mind of Man, compared with thee, 
The master and the fount of ample force, 
To make a cheerful orbit of thy course, 
Through clouds of hate and stormy tyranny ! 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE APOLLO GALLERY. 


le oes to Poetry, of all the Fine Arts, we would prefer to see 
Painting truly loved in this country. It is the art, after 
Sculpture perhaps, least susceptible of abuse by its masters; the 
one that requires the utter absence of self, the purest conceptions 
in the minds of its admirers. A good Painting is always sugges- 
tive, and contains in itself some motive for the imagination to push 
its conquests over the past and distant. The most literal picture 
requires to be thought out and comprehended. In books, this is 
done to our hand; in Painting, a single incident is represented 
occurring at one moment of time, leaving all to be expressed by 
the choice and art of the Painter. Yet a true picture involves a 
long narrative, while its expression is complete as a sonnet, or 
one of the Collects of the Common Prayer. ‘This story is all to 
be supplied by the listener, for Painting has an articulate voice, 
speaking out of the depths of silence for him who can hear it. 

For our benefit, the morning we last attended the exhibition, 
the room was silent. We were at once conscious, on entering, 
of the presence of the two Heads by Allston, from the Boston 
Atheneum, Isaac of York, and the Portrait of Benjamin West. 
These heads, surrounded by the other pictures, yet apart from 
them, recalled to us the effect of some eminent man entering a 
room, and suddenly fixing all eyes upon him. They carry an 
historical weight with a learned Titian gravity—a poetic depth of 
soul. The “Isaac,” seems to have been painted, aye, actually 
lived ages before the Waverley Novels. We thought of that fine 
incident in Wordsworth, of “the mild Jeronymite,” which nothing 
else in the gallery would be likely to suggest. 
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Guiding, from cell to cell and room to room, 

A British Painter, (eminent for truth 

In character, and depth of feeling, shown 

By labors that have touched the hearts of kings, 
And are endeared to simple cottagers)— 

Came, in that service, to a glorious work, 

Our Lord’s Last Supper, beautiful as when first 
The appropriate Picture, fresh from Titian’s hand, 
Graced the Refectory: and there, while both 
Stood with eyes fixed upon that masterpiece, 
The hoary Father in the Stranger’s ear 
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Breathed out these words :—*“ Here daily do we sit, 
Thanks given to God for daily bread, and here 
Pondering the mischief of these restless times, 

And thinking of my Brethren, dead, dispersed, 

Or changed ‘and changing, I not seldom gaze 

Upon this solemn Company unmoved 

By shock of circumstance, or lapse of years, 

Until I cannot but believe that they— 

They are in truth the Substance, we the Shadows !” 


Next to the Isaac of York, in the catalogue, is a portrait of 
Rev. Orville Dewey, by Frothingham, (from which the engraving 
is taken,) a head that inclines on the shoulders with a thoughtful 
care, as if supporting the burden of humanity: feeling, serious, 
and impressive, 


That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality. 


The ‘ Fishmarket at Rome,’ by a late French Painter, Robért, 
is real and life-like, and though the subject is coarse, oul wach 
of the canvass is taken up with dead wall, has an impress of art 
that always refines the commonest ideas. There is a ‘ Revel of 
Bacchus,’ said to be by Rubens: it certainly has the rich relish 
of life, the brawny muscular developments of that master, which 
give us assurance of humanity, and warm the blood like rich oid 
wine. ‘Two copies from Rembrandt: the ‘ Lecture on Anatomy,’ 
and the ‘Night Watch,’ both reduced from the size of life in the 
originals. ‘The first bears date 1632, (Rembrandt’s thirtieth year,) 
and represents Professor Tulp, his patron, giving instructions over 
a dead body, lying on the table, to seven of his friends and dis- 
ciples, all portraits. ‘These heads are an honor to the Medical 
Profession: bright, healthy, and graceful, like the countenances 
of benefactors. The original of the ‘Night Watch,’ occupies 
one end of the Gallery at Amsterdam, opposite to ‘the City 
Guard celebrating the ‘l'reaty of Munster,’ which John Randolph 

said was worth journeying thither on foot to behold. The View 

of St. Paul’s from Blackfriars’ Bridge, does not convey an idea of 
Sir Christopher Wren, or the houses of London—it wants the 
erandeur and sombre glory of ‘the city.” Pictures in a city are 
che next best thing to the faces of the citizens themselves ; so 
we have no little pleasure i in the prospect of the quarterly exhibi- 
tions of the Apollo Association. Besides, we will thus have an 
opportunity to record much excellence in the new pictures that 
we are conscious of having omitted to notice at present. 4 
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MR. POWER, 


Is certainly the prince of Irish actors. Indeed we never saw 
the Irishman even decently personated before we saw this admi- 
rable performer, nor do we conceive it possible for any future 
rival to disturb our opinion of him. Irish Johnstone is with the 
past: he may have equalled Power, but we doubt it—we are sure 
he could not have surpassed him. Power, beyond any actor we 
ever saw, and we have seen the best that have graced the boards 
of our old Drury, unites in himself the most literal fidelity with 
the richest humor this side of burlesque. He is always natural ; 
he is the most picturesque of actors. The elder Mathews had 
far finer wit, knowledge of character and invention; his son a 
more sparkling fancy, wonderful quickness, and a keener wit. 

Jack Reeve was John Bull in grotesque, and Keeley is nature’s 
self in little. In quiet humor, the last mentioned actor beats 
them all. Dowton, whom we saw in his decline, was a serious 
old gentleman of the sentimental school. Charles Kemble was 
the perfection of the genteel comedian. All of these perform- 
ers were gifted with a universality to which Power can lay no 
claim, and yet we reiterate,in his single walk of frishman, 
whether gentle or simple, the attorney or the tailor, the country 
gentleman or the rustic, the ambassador or the valet, he is the 
finest, most natural, most attractive actor the stage now possesses. 

When we first sat down to sketch the character of Power's 
acting, we thought to compare him with Keeley ; a close analy- 
sis gives Power the palm. We say this with a genuine relish of 
the delicious quaintness, grave humor of Peter Spyk and Euclid 
Facile: both actors are men of excellent sense, but their humor 
and fancy are different. Power isa Rubens in his rich colors, 
and Keeley a Teniers in his scrupulous exactness. Keeley is a 
Flemish painter among actors; cautious, thorough, elaborate. 
The effect of his acting proves this, though it may not be discov- 
ered while he is acting ; he leaves a clear, fixed impression on 
the mind. This Power does not aim to create, or cannot; he is 
more the actor of impulse, not without study. He has too much 
nicety and neatness for that: what we mean is, there is more 
of a riant spirit, an overflow of soul in his acting than in Keeley’s, 
which might almost tempt one to say he was a careless actor. 
Keeley, on the contrary, is the most careful of actors, and gradu- 
ally unfolds a character ; Power displays it in the first scene. 
Both are admirable actors, with quite opposite temperaments ; and 
the most we can say is, that the breadth of Power’s humor is of 
a more sympathetic nature than the depth of Keeley’s. 
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An undoubted proof of the genius of Power, for such he cer- 
tainly possesses, is his constant freshness. Acting in a single 

line, one might regard him as liable to monotony, and that line 
comprehending but two ranges of character, diversify them as you 
will. New incidents, a new story, new characters may come in, 
but in every varying light, you can find only either the Irish gen- 
tleman, or the Irish | peasant ; most delicately shaded, most nicely 
discriminated, yet only these two. It has been disputed whether 
Power can act the lrish gentleman; there is no doubt he is one. 
It is said, he carries into a genteel character the farcical conceits 
and low cunning that distinguish his Rory O’More, his Irish 
Lion, ‘Teddy the Tiler, Looney M’Twolter, and Dr. O’Toole. 
We wish such critics to go and see his Irish Attorney. If that be 
not a portrait of the Irish gentleman of a past date, a harum-scarum 
rattlepate, but a genuine humane-hearted gentleman withal, a man 
of sense to boot, then we know not what such a character should 
be. When Power chooses, he can assume the port and bearing 
of a finished gentleman. He always discovers the feelings of one. 
In this last-mentioned character, he is the exact picture of a coun- 
try gentleman, who has lived much among his inferiors, and 
caught something of their slang and style. His Irish Ambassador 
is not so good. In 0’ Callaghan again we see the gentleman 
plainly, though clad in a rusty suit ‘and worn beaver. His Sir 
Lucius O’ Trigger we never saw; but the Park company could 
not sustain such a comedy as the Rivals. Where would be the 
Acres, Sir Anthony, the Captain Absolute, the Lydia Languish? 
To be sure we would have the best of Mrs. Malaprops, in Mrs. 
Wheatley. We would have a judicious actor in Mr. Chippendale, 
whatever part he assumed ; and a tolerable one in Placide, whose 
powers have been far overstated. But we want Charles Kemble, 
Jack Reeve, Farren, and Mrs. Jordan, or Miss Chester, or Miss 
Kelley come back, if the play were to be cast as it deserved. It 
would therefore be throwing himself away, for Mr. Power to act 
in the Rivals. 

Excellent as is Mr. Power’s Irish gentleman, his peasant must 
be confessed beyond all praise: it 1s perfection. In the White 
Horse of the Peppers, he leaves for a time his original character, 
which is that of an Irish cavalier, and assumes that of a bog- 
trotter. ‘The vast difference is seen at once. If he were good in 
the first, and such he certainly was, he was excellent in the last. 

Another proof of Mr. Power’s merit is, that he is the piece. In 
all the plays he performs, his character is not only the main char- 
acter, but the only character of importance ; and yet he so fills 
up the stage and the play, that he makes poor actors play well in 
his company. Other stars shine by themselves alone; Power 
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shines in his own person, and through the rest of the company by 
a reflected Jight. li aword, Power is the herald of mirth and cood 
humor wherever he comes; we greet his honest face with joy on 
the stage, or in the street, and cannot help regarding him as a 
much greater and better friend to hum: unity than a score of pro- 
fessed moralizers who never touch the heart. 


J. 


THE LECTURES. 


i This popular philosophical teaching of the day is becoming too 
important to be neglected by any, least of all, by professed men 
of letters. It is perh: aps the readiest method of ‘obt: uning public 
favor. ‘The lecture is a department of modern literature in which 
the American mind seems to be quite at home. Last winter we 
had a good opportunity of comparing the variety of talent the 
country possessed of this kind. We had the ingenious, practical, 
and benevolent views of Mr. Dewey ; the fantastic mysticism of 
Emerson ; the light, airy gossip of Prof. Longfellow ; the careful, 
philosophical analy sis of Dana. These are all literary men and 
scholars, a class into whose hands naturally fall the topics of the 

. lecturer. It is a defect in the two leading courses of lectures 
announced for the present season, that we have none of these 
men—and a lamentable deficiency of literary men altogether, 
Gentlemen often think very well, and there are gentlemen among 
the merchants ; but the presumption is always in favor of the 
scholar, where scholastic topics are to be discussed; and the 
chief subjects of the popular lecture are scholastic. ‘The object 
of a]l teaching, oral or otherwise, is to educate the mind; an un- 
dertaking which requires the finest faculties, with their best dis- 
cipline. A lecture should always suggest something; it can be 
little in itself; it is necessarily defective in explanations ; so it 
should awaken curiosity, and tempt the hearer to further progress. 
But interest of this kind cannot be excited, except by a man whe 
is master of his subject; one who reads up to it for information, 
or digests pages of Encyclopedias to be poured out upon the pub- 
lic, or rather that small portion of it before his desk, can effect 
nothing i inthis way. We want the far-reaching mind of the man 
of genius, of the true author, te reveal the subject to us, and 
guicken our minds by his own enthusiasm. 

Lectures are a kind of medium communication for the author 
with the public, between the dignity and reserve of authorship, 
and the light, popular harangues of the political speaker. It is es- 
sentially, in this country, a new department of eloquence, and, in 
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the hands of its masters, fully warrants the rank we give to it, as 
one of the Fine Arts. Within just limits it will benefit the scholar, 
as it will certainly be of advantage to the public. ‘The retired 
thoughts of the scholar lose nothing by mingling with the quick 
living interests of the city ; the immediate intercourse with the 
public reminds the author of the trust committed to him; he may 
be eccentric, egotistical, or far from any practical purpose, in his 
writings; but as the lecturer, he stands pledged to his hearers for 
sound sense and deep feeling—else he should not speak at all. 
The public should value this new institution of Lectures; for 
literary men, a hitherto irresponsible class, are thus brought 
within their sight and hearing. The author here takes his rank 
m the world as a practical man. Hitherto, public lectures, we 
believe, have been no great source of profit to the author: a cir- 
cumstance that deserves inquiry and a remedy. ‘The low prices 
at which lectures have been delivered by societies appear one 
cause of this; good and bad speakers, those who have much to 
say, and those who have nothing, are mingled together in one 
course ; and if the profits are not divided to support all, the public 
attention is at least distracted by the number, and the emolument 
which alone can draw forth the best talents is withheld from its 
proper channel. ‘Il‘he system to be pursued, is that which shall 
give all proper encouragement to the best men. y 


THE LOITERER. 


Christian Ballads. By A. CLevELAND Coxe. New York: Wiley 
& Putnam. 1840. 18mo. pp. 138. 


The dedication of this work toa young friend, in a few warm- 
hearted sentences, may be taken as atrue sign of the contents of 
the volume. ‘The poems are the ready fervent expression of the 
heart’s first love for the old institutions, the picturesque customs 
and feeling rites of the past. Mr. Coxe links his faith and creed 
to those graceful accompaniments of old piety which yet survive, 
at least ‘to the mind’s eye,’ in England. As we read, the chimes 
ring in our ears across the deep valley, priests in white flit along 
the cathedral cloister, the organ’s sound beats against the walls 
within, or the Easter sun pours in its gladsome light upon choir 
and altar from that miracle of glass and painting, the great east 
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window. It is a sunny book of chimes in verse, carols and music, 
full of twilight historical reflections, and fancies of things past, in 
which old customs and traditions welcome us by their voice to a 
new love of the faith and gratitude they celebrate. 


Nature. A Poem pronounced at the annual commencement of 
Geneva College: 1840. By Atrrep B. Srreer. Geneva, 
N. Y.: 8vo. pp. 21. 


Mr. Street studies nature as Van Huysum, the Dutch painter, 
painted his flower pieces, where every vein, streak, and tint, are 
represented with the most laborious accuracy ; so accurately in- 
deed, that the resemblance becomes at last painful, and we turn 
to the works of a careless artist for relief. Mr. Street has a fine 
sense of all the voices of nature, from the roll of the thunder to 
the faintest sounds of insect life ; he knows the myriad colors of 
the leaves in autumn, and the note of the first bird in spring-time ; 
he has senses alive in the woods as the keenest sportsman : but 
the knowledge of all these things supplies rather the material for 
poetry than constitutes the poet. Mere descriptive poetry, how- 
ever excellent, always fails to engage the attention; it is always 
unwise to make it the staple of along poem. Wordsworth and 
Bryant are never descriptive only. Nature herself is a blank, 
uninformed by the soul of man; with all her power over us to 
soothe our sorrows, to calm the troubled mind, unless we bring 
with us the prepared heart, nought is of avail—her inflexibility 
only aggravates our distress. 

But nature is not always accessible to the tired citizen, even 
when he is in the mood for her society ; at such atime one of 
Mr. Street’s literal descriptions may fairly take the place to the 
reader of the actual footstep on the free ground and the rustle of 
the leaves. He is all that a descriptive writer can be; nay, 
sometimes he is more, as in this dainty description of a summer 
shower, which is irradiated by the highest rays of a poet’s fancy, 
tike rain-drops intermingled with sunshine. 


But now the wind stirs fresher ; darting round 
The spider tightens his frail web; dead leaves 
Whirl in quick eddies from the mounds ; the snail 
Creeps to its twisted fortress, and the bird 
Crouches amid its feathers. Wafted up, 

The stealing cloud with soft gray blinds the sky, 
And in its vapory mantle, onward steps 

The summer shower ; over the shivering grass 
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It merrily dances, rings its tinkling bells 
U pon the dimpu ing stream, and moving ON, 
Ii treads upon the leaves with patlering feet 
And sofily murmur’d music. 

This is rfre and delicate ; worthy to be mistaken, as Godwin 
mistook Lamb’s description of sunrise, for a quotation from an 
old poet! We hope to meet our author yet, on city ground, 
among men and women, for here is the poet’s true vocation. He 
must not watch the fall of the leaf by the brook-side, while repu- 
tation falls in the city, nor carve his name without object or per- 
petuity on the bark of trees, while cruelty and neglect are writing 
the history of others in hollow cheeks and sadness. 4 


THE NEW PUBLISHING SOCIETIES. 


No circumstance in the present state of English literature is 
more remarkable to an observer, than the existence of a wide- 
spread and deeply-rooted taste for the reproduction and circulation 
of the works of the older vernacular writers —including especially 
those who flourished at the time usually called the Elizabethan 
/Era. ‘This taste is not, as some might suppose, a mere passing 
fancy, but a feeling, that from small beginnings, and through all 
opposition, has continued to expand with the growth of the na- 
tional mind, until the present time. For many years the lovers of 
Old on oe Literature were content to pursue their studies un- 
cheered by the sympathies of the literary world, and scorned as 
black-letter pedants by the critics of the ds ay. ‘Their earnestness 
in urging the claims of the elder worthies, and their efforts to pro- 

cure for them a wider audience, were met with derision and con- 
tempt, by the rulers of public opinion, during the last century, 
who, bred up in the Augustan age of Queen Anne, preferred Vir- 
gil to Homer, exalted Sir Richard Blackmore above Milton, and 
had no toleration for any poetry that was lawless enough to disre- 
gard the boundaries so neatly staked out to restrain its extrava- 
sances, by Horace, Boileau, and Mr. Pope. 

The ‘eood seed, how ever, Once sown, was not to be trampled 
under foot by asses’ hoofs; all the thunders of Dr. Johnson sufficed 
not to crush the * Relques’ of Bishop Percy, nor could prevent 
them from winning their way, slowly and silently, to the inner- 
most heart of the people: and from that day to this there has 
never been wanting a succession of men whose talents and money 
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have been freely expended in facilitating our intercourse with the 
‘mighty minds of old’—oftentime at great sacrifice to themselves, 
through the world’s not being worthy to partake of the treasures 
brought within its reach, but always with the most beneficial ef- 
fect on the national literature. It would be a pleasant task to 
reckon up the names of those to whom we are indebted for un- 
earthing, with no irreverent spirit, the relics of the past, from 
Percy and Warton, down to Ellis, Sir Egerton Brydges, and the 
Editors of the Retrospective Review—but the present is not the 
place for it, and we must hasten to our object, which is, to fur- 
nish a slight sketch of the exertions now making in England for 
giving still greater extension and perpetuity to the remains of 
' Early English Literature. 

We allude to the recent formation of societies, each with an 
express yet varying object, and all working together for one pur- 
pose—the publication of whatever is valuable and at present little 
known amongst the materials for the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary History of Great Britain. 

Whatever has been hitherto effected in this field is due to indi- 
vidual enterprise, and is consequently marked by an inconsistency 

-, and want of any settled plan of action, inseparable from its source. 

The operation of the social system in obviating these defects, as 

applied to literary and antiquarian pursuits, on an extended scale, 

, has only of late been attempted; but we are happy to say, that its 
success has more than equalled the expectations of its promoters. 

The first of these associations, in the order of time, and to which 
we shall now introduce the reader, is THE CamMpEN Sociery. 
This institution has now been in existence more than two years ; 
it owes its foundation to some of the most enlightened antiquarians 
and literary men of the day ; in the words of their address —‘ the 
name of Camden is assumed as a symbol of the importance and 
value of the subjects to which the attention of the society will be 
directed, and a pledge that its designs will be prosecuted with 
zeal, learning, and judgment.’ 

These designs are, as before mentioned, the perpetuation and 
preservation of valuable original materials of civil and literary 
history ; and it is proposed to accomplish these objects by the pub- 
lication of historical documents, letters, ancient poems, and what- 
ever else lies within the wide compass of the society, in the 
most convenient form, and at the least possible expense, consistent 
with the production of useful volumes. ‘The resources for at- 
taining these objects are derived from an annual subscription of 
one pound from each member, in return for which he is 
entitled to a copy of every work printed by the society. Mem- 
bers are requested to contribute or recommend works for publica- 
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tion, and are entitled to twelve copies of each work so contributed. 
The copies not required for the members are sold to the public at 
an advanced price. ‘The affairs of the society are directed by a 
president and council, chosen by the members at large. ‘The 
first president is Lord Francis Egerton, whose translation of 
}'aust may perhaps be familiar to the reader. 

‘The success that the Camden Society has met with is gratify- 
ing to all lovers of literature. By the last accounts we have seen 
of its progress, it appears that the number of members is limited 
to 1200, and that there is already an ample list of candidates de- 
sirous of filling vacancies as they occur from time totime. ‘The 
publications of the society already exceed twenty in number. 
They are issued in a small 4to form, with every requisite elegance 
of appearance to satisfy the most fastidious taste. ‘They already 
comprise a mass of valuable materials for the illustration of the 
public and private life of our ancestors, that but for this society 
would have slumbered in MS. a little longer, and then utterly 
perished: among those that occur to us as most interesting to the 
general reader, are— 


King Johan, by John Bale, Bishop of Ossory,—the earliest historical play 
in the English language : published from the Author’s MS. 


The Egerton Papers, edited by J. Payne Collier, Esq. from the collections 
of the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere: temp. James I. 


The Plumpton Correspondence,—a most interesting series of Domestic Let- 
ters, written in the reigns of Edward [V., Richard HiI., and Henry VII. 

Collection of Anecdotes and Traditions illustrative of Early English Liter- 
ature, trom MS. sources: edited by W. J. Thoms, 

The Doctrine of the Lollards Defended, by Wickliffe. 


Contemporary Alliterative Poem onthe Deposition of Richard II. 


and many others of equal value. ‘The list of intended publications 
is rich in promise, and the society may now be considered as in 
the full tide of successful operation. 

‘The example afforded by the Camden Society has led to imita- 
tion in various quarters. ‘THe Percy Socrery, (named after the 
accomplished editor of the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.) 
has been lately established on similar principles. ‘The object 
proposed is the publication of Ancient Ballads, Songs, Plays, 
Minor pieces of Poetry, and popular Literature ; ‘and among ihe 
intended publications are mentioned Christmas Carols, from the 

12th to the 15th century ; Old English Ballads, from ‘'enry VI. 
to Edward VI.; Jacobite Ballads and Fragments, the Poems of 
John Lydgate, Early Ballads relating to Naval Affairs, &c. &c. 

Still later, we have to record the establishment of the DucpaLre 
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Society. Its name, derived from the venerated author of the 
‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,’ and ‘English Baronage,’ sufficiently 
intimates that its attention will be directed to matters of a more 
strictly antiquarian cast than fall within the scope of the Camden 
and the Percy Societies. We have seen no list of the works in- 
tended to appear under its auspices, but understand they will con- 
sist of State Papers and original Historical Evidences, materials 
for Genealogical and Family History, ‘Topographical Collec- 
tions, &c. 

While we yet write, information crowds on us, of new under- 
takings conceived in the same spirit. A Graincer Sociery, for 
the publication of rare and valuable Old English Portraits: a 
PARKER Society, dedicated to the preservation and dissemination 
of the writings of the Fathers of the Reformation in England: and, 
best of all,a SHAKSPEARE SocieTY—are only a few of the many sim- 
ilar associations now establishing in England. ‘The prospectus of 
the Shakspeare Society is just issued: from this we learn that its 
chief object is, the publication of works connected with or illus- 
trative of the Plays of Shakspeare and his contemporaries, and of 
the rise and progress of the English Stage and English Dramatic 
Literature prior to the suppression of theatrical performances in 
1647. All matter relating to the lives of our early dramatists and 
actors, and explanatory of their conduct, character, and opinions, 
: will come within the design of the society. It is likewise intended 

to print and reprint Old Plays, to be edited from the original co- 
ples, accompanied by Biographical Sketches and Notes, and in 
this way to furnish at length complete sets of the scattered pro- 
ductions of distinguished and once popular writers, which are now 
comparatively unknown and not to be procured. 

GW. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Selections fromthe British Poets. In two volumes. By Fitz-Greene 
Halleck. New York: Harper & Brothers. 18mo. pp. 359, 360. 


The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, with selections from his writings, by 
Washington Irving. Intwo volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
pp. 323, "313. 
Ensenore; A Poem. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 18mo. pp. 104. 
: Counsels to Young Men on the Formation of Character—[Dr. Nott’s 
Union College Addresses.} New York: Harper & Brothers. 1840. 
18mo. pp. 312. 
The Life of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, by Alex. Slidell Mack- 
enzie, U.S. N. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
pp. 322. 270. 


View of the Architecture of the Heavens, in a series of Letters toa 








